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British Demobilization Plans 
By Lieut. Col. Robert C. Clothier, U.S. A. 


T THE end of the Boer War, 
A England suffered from civic un- 

rest as a result of the unplanned 
unloading of soldier personnel on in- 
dustry. The lesson was not forgotten. 
Sixteen years afterwards, before the 
greatest war of England’s history had 
approached an end, definite plans for 
the dismissal of its soldier personnel 
were evolved in order to prevent the 
recurrence of such unrest. It was evi- 
dent that, owing to the numbers of men 
involved, the unrest in 1919 would be 
far more acute than it was in 
1902 unless some counter influence 
were exerted. 

The probability of such unrest must 
necessarily be greater in the case of 
England than in the case of the 
United States, owing to the fact that, 
actually and proportionately, England 
has sent more men to war than 
America has. Approximately speak- 
ing, the British Isles have sent one man 
to every ten of their population. The 
United States has sent one man to every 
twenty-five. 

England is industrially very much 
alive. Her manufactories are operat- 
ing with diluted and substitute labor, 
much of which wants to “stay put.” 
It is true the reestablishment of British 
industry on a peace basis will open up 


positions which have been closed dur- 
ing the war. Yet it will also close 
hundreds of thousands of war jobs, 
the holders of which will demand em- 
ployment elsewhere. Now the army 
personnel is to be released—superim- 
posed in industry, as it were—upon the 
dilutees who want to “stay put” and 
the war-workers who must have em- 
ployment in peace-time production. 

In short, England as a nation has 
stretched its labor personnel to the ut- 
most to create her armies and to man 
(and woman) her essential industries. 
Can it “contract” its labor personnel to 
normal as easily? 

These considerations, viewed in the 
light of her experience of 1902, deter- 
mined that in demobilization the in- 
terests of the army should be subor- 
dinated to the interests of industry. In 
the plans for demobilizing the armies 
worked out by the Director of Mobili- 
zation, the basic factor (after the factor 
of military safety) was, not the con- 
venience of the army, but the needs of 
industry for certain kinds of men. 
Thus, as a corollary, it became a fact 
that demobilization should take place 
according to the industrial classifica- 
tions of the men and the requirements 
of industry for men of those class- 
ifications in the order in which they are 
wanted. 





1 Reprinted by permission from “The Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science,” Philadelphia, January, 1919. 
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This conclusion was reached in part 
by a process of elimination. Demobi- 
lization by units was set aside in the 
beginning. It was seen that such a 
plan would flood British industry with 
man-power without reference to its 
fitness; much of which would be 
worthless in the initial stages of civic 
reconstruction and which, for that rea- 
son, would provide an added problem 
of unemployment to those already con- 
fronting the government. It was also 
recognized as unfair to the millions of 
men overseas if those at home, just be- 
cause they were on the spot, were given 
the first opportunity to secure work. 

In short, the priority of demobiliza- 
tion is not determined by geographical 
location, or by age, or by length of time 
in the service, or by the fact that some 
have family obligations and others have 
not, although all these factors are given 
consideration in the selection of men 
for early release. The primary factor 
in the priority of demobilization is the 
individual’s special occupational fitness. 
The men needed first for industrial and 
civic reconstruction will be released 
first. The others will be released in 
such manner and sequence as will make 
it possible for industry to absorb them 
most readily. 


THE BRITISH ARMY SYSTEM 


This establishes the need for a prior- 
ity list of industrial groups prepared 
according to the relative requirements 
of the different industries, this list to 
be used by the army as a guide in se- 
lecting the men for early release. Be- 
cause England planned her methods 
ahead, the machinery for determining 
these priorities was ready and set up 
when the time for action came. There 
was no need for a hurried and ineffect- 


ive attempt at the last minute to find out 
what men were wanted first. 
It may be of interest, especially to 
readers familiar with army procedure, 
to touch on the system used by the 
British Army to determine its officers’ 
and soldiers’ industrial qualifications as 
a basis for selecting them for release 
according to the priority list. 
Each soldier carries on his person an 
army book, a small waterproof booklet 
containing his pay record and other 
important information. In this is en- 
tered his trade and industrial group as 
ascertained previously, either when he 
entered the army or subsequently on his 
return to England. There are forty-one 
industrial groups provided for in the 
British plan, as follows: 
1. Agriculture. 
2. Seamen. 
3. Coal mining. 
4. Other mining. 
5. Slate mines. 
6. Quarries. 
7. Food. 

8. Explosives. 

9. India rubber. 

10. Printing. 

11. Woolen. 

12. Cotton. 

13. Other textile trades. 

14. Dyeing. 

15. Bootmakers. 

16. Leather tanning. 

17. Other leather trades. 

18. Clothing. 

19. Sawmilling. 

20. Furniture. 

21. Coachbuilding. 

22. Shipbuilding. 

23. Iron and steel manufacturers. 

24. Tin plate manufacturers. 

25. Iron foundry. 

26. Engineering. 
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27. Other metal trades. 
28. China. 

29. Brick. 

30. Building. 

31. Railway. 

32. Dock laborers. 
33. Carters. 

34. Motor drivers. 

35. Public employes. 
36. General laborers. 
37. Commercial. 

38. Warehouse men. 
39. Domestic. 

40. Other occupations. 
41. Employers. 


These industrial groups are not ur- 
ranged here according to priority. The 
priority is subject to change from time 
to time as the need for men by indus- 
try changes. 

Under the British plan, an order is 
to be issued by the War Office at the 
proper time (probably before this ar- 
ticle appears) that all unit commanders 
shall classify their personnel on special 
forms, according to: first, the man’s 
industrial classification and, second, his 
dispersal area. In explanation of the 
latter term, the British Isles are divided 
into districts known as dispersal areas, 
each of which has its dispersal station, 
corresponding to the cantonments 
America is using as demobilization 
camps. 

Each of these army forms is for- 
warded to the next superior officer, 
where it is consolidated with similar re- 
ports and forwarded on and up through 
military channels until a consolidated 
report is in the possession of the War 
Office which shows the number of men 
of each industrial group from each 
dispersal area in each command, at 
home and overseas. Three weeks is 
the period of time estimated as elapsing 


between the issuing of the order and 
the receipt of the tabulated information 
by the War Office. 

With this information in hand, both 
as to the classification of the men in 
the army and the sequence of industrial 
groups, an allotment of numbers is is- 
sued to the overseas forces and to the 
commands at home, to the end that 
proportionate numbers of men from 
overseas and from within the United 
Kingdom, of the proper industrial 
groups, shall be returned to civil life 
at such times and in such order as they 
are needed. 

The time consumed in obtaining from 
the field the reports of the composition 
of the forces in terms of industrial 
groups is used to good effect in the set- 
ting up of the military machinery for 
demobilization. In the Demobilization 
Regulations this is made clear as: 


The creation of cadre establishments 
for units of all armies for the care of 
matériel—guns, equipment, etc.; the 
formation of army units, composed of 
men who are specially trained in their 
duties, which are to draw the men from 
the army, receive them at designated 
points, transport them to England, dis- 
perse them there; the creation of a sys- 
tem of payment for dispersed soldiers; 
the making of arrangements for the 
collection and storage of arms and 
equipment; the preparation of the nec- 
essary army forms for the classifica- 
tion, selection and releasing of men; 
estimating and coordinating the trans- 
portation of facilities available ; making 
arrangements for concentrating, em- 
barkation and disembarkation; prepa- 
ration for the accommodations for offi- 
cers and men and horses, including 
those temporarily incapacitated. 


The “army units” referred to above 
are “dispersal units,” each of which 
comprises sufficient trained personnel 
to clear 2,000 men in twenty-four hours. 
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Usually one dispersal unit is thought of 
as located at a dispersal station, but 
when more than 2,000 men are ex- 
pected to pass through a given dispersal 
station in twenty-four hours, more than 
one dispersal unit is assigned to it. For 
assignment to eighteen dispersal sta- 
tions there are thirty dispersal units. 

At the same time the War Office is 
engaged in selecting and releasing cer- 
tain special individuals needed by the 
army to carry on the work of demobili- 
zation and resettlement. These are de- 
fined, first, as “Demobilizers,” men to 
be called out of the army to serve in a 
civil capacity, such as trained pay and 
record clerks, overseas traders, civil 
police, doctors, etc.; and second, 
“Pivotal men,” the key men in the 
various industries without whom the 
bulk of the men to be employed cannot 
get to work effectively. 

It is the intention of the War Office, 
while demobilizing the armies by oc- 
cupational groups and while releasing 
equal numbers of men from units at 
home and from units overseas, to per- 
mit the commanding officers sufficient 
latitude in selection to give preference 
to men who have been longest in the 
field and to those who are married. 

Critics who see this procedure from a 
strictly military viewpoint may comment 
unfavorably upon the fact that it honey- 
combs the military units and therefore 
destroys their effectiveness. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that all this 
machinery for demobilization by in- 
dustrial group is made conditional upon 
military safety. In all these plans for 
dispersing the armies, prior considera- 
tion is given, above all things, to the 
possibility of ill-faith on the part of 
the enemy and the necessity, for that or 
other reasons, of being able to exert 
military power on short notice. Conse- 


quently such criticism, if expressed, is 
hardly justified. It is true that to per- 
mit demobilization by individuals, the 
British plan provides for the reduction 
of units to cadres (about one-third of 
war strength in some cases and less in 
others) but sufficient for the care, 
transportation and eventual dispersal of 
animals, guns, equipment and other 
matériel. 

After the reports of the men (by 
industrial group and by dispersal area) 
are dispatched to the War Office, after 
the priority of industrial groups is 
determined, and after the allotment 
numbers are issued to the various com- 
mands and are prorated to the constit- 
uent units, each unit commander selects 
the men to be forwarded according to 
their industrial groups and, in less de- 
gree, to their length of service, their 
domestic responsibilities and other per- 
sonal considerations. Thus thought is 
given in each man’s case to his relative 
right to early release, but the program 
as a whole lays special stress upon the 
need of industrial Britain for workmen 
of the right kinds. 

As each man leaves his unit to go 
home he is given a dispersal certificate, 
which gives all information needed en 
route and at the dispersal station. This 
dispersal certificate, issued to him by 
his unit commander, gives his name, his 
destination, the equipment for which 
he is responsible, his dispersal area, 
his military unit, his industrial group, 
his trade within that group, his med- 
ical category and other pertinent 
information. 

These men selected for dispersal, 
each with his dispersal certificate, are 
sorted abroad into collecting camps, 
which are affiliated with the various sea 
and rail routes serving the several dis- 
persal areas in the United Kingdom. 
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These dispersal areas are laid out, not 
mechanically, but according to the ter- 
ritory served by the different railroads. 
Soldiers in units at home are collected 
at designated stations and are handled 
in like manner. 

At the collecting camps overseas the 
men are grouped into drafts of several 
hundred each. These drafts are for- 
warded to the British Isles as quickly 
as transportation is available and there 
proceed directly to their respective dis- 
persal stations. Thus each man comes 
to the dispersal station nearest his 
home, fully equipped; the British plan 
provides for the use of each soldier as a 
“carrier” in transporting his personal 
arms and equipment to England. At 
the dispersal station he is kept only a 
few hours; he hands in his arms and 
equipment, assuming charge for any 
lost articles. Here he receives an Un- 
employment Donation Policy, a railway 
warrant to his home, a certificate en- 
titling him to a suit of plain clothes at 
50 shillings wholesale, a cash payment 
of two pounds to be charged against his 
account, a service gratuity ef one 
pound for each year of service, a war 
gratuity (undetermined in amount) 
which is supposed to compensate him 
for the loss of the ancient and honor- 
able privilege of looting, and a protec- 
tion certificate. This certificate he 
must be prepared to present in order 
to obtain from the post office the money 
orders which are to be sent to him 
periodically thereafter for his pay, and 
his separation and family and ration 
allowances, a‘l of which are to be con- 
tinued to him during the twenty-eight 
days’ furlough which is allowed him 
after his dispersal. 

Each man is permitted to retain as 
his private property his uniform, boots 
and underclothes. He is permitted to 


retain his greatcoat during his fur- 
lough, but must return it at the con- 
clusion of the twenty-eight days. He 
may wear his uniform during this 
period, but at the end of it he will be 
expected to have reclothed himself in 
plain clothes. Allowance for purchas- 
ing plain clothes, as stated above, is in 
the form of a certificate which entitles 
him to a suit of clothes retailing at 
57s. 6d. and wholesaling at 50s. If the 
soldier cares to do so, he may ex- 
change this certificate for 50s. cash. 

It is interesting in this regard to 
know that, owing to the concentration 
of industry on war needs, there is not 
an adequate supply of tweeds, worsteds 
and other appropriate goods to make all 
the plain clothes needed. To help solve 
this problem it is planned to subject 
to special treatment the great amount 
of khaki cloth on hand, thus making it 
appropriate for use in the making of 
civilian clothes. 

The Unemployment Insurance Policy 
issued to ex-soldiers is the same in na- 
ture as the regular national unemploy- 
ment insurance policy. This insurance 
is free; there are no dues and there are 
no “waiting weeks,” as is customary in 
industrial insurance. The benefit is not 
called a benefit but a “donation” for 
the purpose, psychologically, of lead- 
ing the man to *ecure employment at 
the earliest opportunity. 

The procedure explained in these 
paragraphs applies, in principle, to of- 
ficers as well. The furlough and the 
unemployment insurance are not 
granted to officers. 

The demobilization of the Queen 
Mary’s Army Auxiliary Corps (wo- 
men) will be carried out on similar 
lines. The women are formed into 
dispersal drafts and cleared through 
dispersal hostels; in their selection for 
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release, special attention is given to 
their dispensability and to their domes- 
tic obligations. 


UNDERLYING CONDITIONS 


In preceding paragraphs we have 
considered the actual machinery of de- 
mobilization and dispersal. This paper 
should touch similarly on the under- 
lying conditions upon which this pro- 
cedure is based. One of the foremost 
factors to be considered in this regard 
is sea transportation. The chartering 
of ships and the providing of adequate 
wharfing facilities are, in the case of the 
British, taken care of by the Ministry 
of Shipping, which functions at Paris 
under the Allied Council. Obviously, 
the more ships that can be spared from 
other national requirements the quicker 
will be the process of repatriation. It 
is interesting to note, however, that 
General Burnett-Hitchcock, Director of 
Mobilization, stated to the writer of this 
paper that the neck of the bottle in the 
demobilization of the armies overseas 
will prove to be the wharfage facilities 
in France. The general believes that 
this will be true in the case of Ameri- 
ca’s armies as well. 

With reference to land transporta- 
tion, it is planned to release from the 
army among the first, the technical rail- 
road men needed to operate the roads 
during this period of increased passen- 
ger and freight traffic. Ample rolling 
stock is on hand. The coordination of 
the sea and land transportation facilities 
of the United Kingdom will be carried 
out under the Director of Movements 
and Railways, who functions under the 
Director of Mobilization. 

The all-important question of the 
supply of raw materials is being studied 
under the Ministry of Reconstruction. 
Steps are being taken, as far as pos- 


sible, to secure sufficient supplies of 
raw materials well in advance. Simi- 
larly plans are in effect whereby ade- 
quate financial assistance will be given 
manufacturers and others whose busi- 
nesses have been disrupted by the war 
in order that they may be enabled to 
reorganize as quickly as possible for 
peace-time production. 

The care of the ex-soldiers and ex- 
officers who are still unfit for civil life 
owing to their injuries is assumed by 
the Ministry of Pensions. These dis- 
abled men must be accommodated, and 
arrangements must be made for this 
accommodation without impeding the 
dispersal of returning troops. It is 
stated that the present hospital facili- 
ties will be adequate for the handling 
of this class of personnel. There are 
400,000 hospital beds in England 
available for the purpose. 

Thus, in summing up, we see that the 
British War Office intends that the men 
of Britain shall be returned to industry 
in the order in which they are wanted. 
The machinery of demobilization is or- 
ganized with this in mind. Through 
the functioning of this machinery men 
are brought back to the localities where 
they will be useful, but no attempt is 
made arbitrarily to assign them to spe- 
cific jobs. 

It is not to be supposed, however, 
that because there is no military 
agency to accomplish this result that 
provision is not made for the resettle- 
ment of individuals in productive in- 
dustrial life. Officers and soldiers are 


given every assistance in securing 
work for which they are qualified. 
Those who have openings to which they 
can return of course will require no 
assistance, but those who have no such 
positions awaiting them must either 
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establish industrial contacts themselves 
or secure help in doing so. 

In order that they may receive proper 
assistance, those who wish it are priv- 
ileged to fill out army forms, prepared 
for the purpose, at the time when the 
unit commanders are classifying their 
personnel prior to the withdrawal of 
men. There is one form for officers 
and soldiers of like standing in civil 
life; there is a separate form for sol- 
diers of artisan standing in civil life. 

These forms are sent to the Ministry 
of Labor, under which are two organi- 
zations: the Ex-Officers’ Resettlement 
Committee, which is equivalent to an 
employment exchange for professional 
and business men, and the Labor Re- 
settlement Committee, which assumes 
the same responsibilities with reference 
to tradesmen. The latter functions 
primarily through the employment ex- 
changes of the Ministry of Labor, cor- 
responding in general to the offices of 
the U. S. Employment Service. 

There is much in the British system 
that does not apply to our own condi- 
tions. It is believed by many, however, 
that demobilization according to some 
industrial standard is necessary for 
America too, if unemployment and la- 
bor unrest are not to ensue. It is not 
the purpose of this paper to offer an 
opinion on this point. The responsi- 
bility of replacing discharged soldiers 
(and ex-munition workers) in industry 
is, however, a function that is very 
clearly located. There is need for some 
agency to help men get jobs they are 
qualified to fill when they want assist- 
ance of that kind. No service of this 
kind should be made mandatory. The 
individual will resent any such service 
imposed on him. He will, however, be 
grateful for the same service if prof- 
fered to him on a voluntary basis. 


It is apparent that at this time there 
is an exceptional opportunity offered 
to the United States Employment Ser- 
vice, and a corresponding responsibility 
imposed upon it. Whether demobiliza- 
tion of the armies at home and over- 
seas be by military unit or on some in- 
dustrial basis as in the case of the 
British, the need for a national em- 
ployment clearing-house is evident. 
The need will be especially acute if de- 
mobilization is by military units, inas- 
much as, in that case, a larger propor- 
tion of men will be released from the 
Army for whom there are no welcom- 
ing jobs waiting at home. These men 
will, unavoidably, have greater diffi- 
culty in finding their places. Naturally 
they will require assistance to a greater 
measure than men released because 
they are needed now by industry. 

When America entered the war, the 
Secretary of War created the Commit- 
tee on Classification of Personnel, a 
group of business specialists who had 
engaged in practical personnel work in 
industry. Under the direction of this 
group, a functioning system was created 
in the Army whereby the millions of 
men flowing from industry into the 
Army were classified with a high de- 
gree of accuracy, trade-tested in the 
cases of certain skilled trades, and 
placed in positions where their skill 
could be used by the Army, not thrown 
away, as unfortunately was the case in 
Britain’s hurried mobilization in 1914. 
This has resulted in the increased ef- 
fectiveness of the Army through in- 
creasing the effectiveness of the indi- 
vidual officer and soldier. 

The process of demobilization offers 
a parallel opportunity for constructive 
work of this kind. The gears of the 
machine are thrown in reverse and the 
vast supply of personnel will hence- 
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forth flow from the Army back into in- 
dustry. Under this changed state of 
affairs, the importance of the principle 
of the proper placement of the indivi- 
dual remains a constant. It is equally 
true that the abilities of men must be 
determined and used if those men are 
to find happiness and be of maximum 
service to industry. 

In short, we have been engaged in 
analyzing men and placing them prop- 
erly in the interest of military effective- 
ness. Now we should perfect the 
machinery through which these men 
should be given the opportunity to have 
their abilities determined and to be put 
in contact with jobs for which they are 
fitted, in the interest of industrial 
effectiveness. 

In large measure, the methods used 
by the Army in placing men right can 
be adopted by industry. Recruits en- 
tering the Army do not fill out their 
own forms as is so frequently the prac- 


industrial concerns and the tests them- 
selves tested to establish their accuracy. 
Recruits claiming skill in the metal and 
woodworking trades are given trade 
tests and their proficiency definitely 
established. Officers of technical units 
calling for skilled men are thus assured, 
especially in the case of those trade- 
tested, that the men furnished them can 
do the work for which they are 
requested. 

Army trade specifications have been 
prepared and published in pamphlet 
form for the use of army officers in re- 
quisitioning skilled men. For each of 
over 600 trades needed by the Army, 
there have been carefully studied out 
(a) duties of the tradesman, (b) quali- 
fications entitling a man to undertake 
such work, and (c) substitute occupa- 
tions to be called on if men of the 
original trade are not available. For 
example: 





DuTIEs: 


QUALIFICATIONS: 


SUBSTITUTE OCCUPATIONS: 


blacksmith. 


ForcInc MACHINE OPERATOR 


1. Operation of standard types and various kinds and sizes of forging 
machines, such as bulldozes and hydraulic presses on general work. 


2. Should have thorough knowledge of rivet and bolt forging machines, 
screw, toggle and hydraulic presses for heading staybolts, forms and all 
classes of press forgings of various materials. 

Should have a practical knowledge of coal, gas and oil types of forge 
furnace, and the proper heating of various material for forgings. 
Must be able to set and adjust dies and maintain same and be able to 
turn out uniformly dimensioned product. 


3. Drop forge operator, press operator, heavy forge blacksmith, 








tice in the employing offices of indus- 
trial concerns. They are cross-ques- 
tioned by trained interviewers, who 
enter the data for the soldiers on their 
records. Scientific trade tests have 
been worked out in cooperation with 





The use of these specifications estab- 
lishes a uniform language. There is no 
possibility of the depot camp personnel 
officer furnishing the wrong kind of 
men through misinterpretation of terms. 
A drill-press operator is a certain defi- 
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nite kind of man; a bench hand is an- 
other. The use of these specifications 
prevents the forwarding of bench hands 
when drill-press operators are wanted 
merely because they are both mechanics. 

All this work in the camps has been 
done by officers and men of ability and 
training who in business life command 
proportionate salaries. Without this 
superior personnel, these superior re- 
sults would have been impossible. An 
effective machine in the hands of low- 
paid men of mediocre ability functions 
with the effectiveness, not of the ma- 
chine, but of the men. 

It is believed that these methods are 
equally adaptable to the proper distri- 
bution and placement of men in in- 
dustry. It is believed that the trades- 
man returning to industry has the right 
to have his ability determined and 
recognized and to have assistance in se- 
curing the position to which his skill en- 
titles him. It is believed that, similarly, 
the employer is entitled to have some 
certification of the ability of the men re- 
ferred to him, for any mismatching be- 
tween the man and the job results in 
loss to the employer as well as to the 
man. And certainly by the establish- 
ment of uniform trade terminology it 
should be made possible for the em- 


ployer to be confident of receiving the 
kind of man wanted, and for the man 
to be saved the possibility of setting 
forth on a job for which he is not 
qualified. 

In so far as steps to this end have al- 
ready been taken by the Labor De- 
partment in all cities say over 25,000, 
the United States Employment Service 
is in a position to assume this gigantic 
task of placing our army personnel back 
into industry ; and not only that, but also 
the task of acting permanently as a 
means of contact between the American 
employer and the American workman. 
If, at any of its offices, machinery of 
this type is not in full use and opera- 
tion, an opportunity undoubtedly exists 
for the United States Employment Ser- 
vice to increase its effectiveness and 
value to the country. 

There is much in the British plans 
for demobilization that is of significance 
to us. Their method of release of men 
from the army is perhaps not parallel to 
ours. Yet American business can learn 
a lesson from the British plans for re- 
settlement and from the American sys- 
tem of fitting men into the Army which, 
if heeded, should result in the establish- 
ment of a machine which would prove a 
permanent asset to American industry. 
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Army Mental Tests 
Methods, Typical Results and Practical Applications 


HE following is a brief account 
of the methods of measuring in- 
telligence especially prepared for 
use in the U. S. Army, of typical re- 
sults which have been secured, and of 
some of their immediately practical ap- 
plications. This account has been pre- 
pared for the assistance of army ex- 
aminers and for the information of all 
who are interested in the relations 
of scientific placement to military 
efficiency. 

Purpose of the Intelligence Tests.— 
Under the direction of the Division of 
Psychology, Medical Department, and 
in accordance with provisions of War 
Department, General Order No. 74, 
mental tests are given recruits during 
the two-week detention period. These 
tests provide an immediate and reason- 
ably dependable classification of the 
men according to general intelligence. 
Their specific purposes are to aid: 

1. In the discovery of men whose 
superior intelligence suggests their con- 
sideration for advancement. 

2. In the prompt selection and 
assignment to development battalions 
of men who are so inferior mentally 
that they are suited only for selected 
assignments. 

3. In forming organizations of uni- 
form mental strength where such uni- 
formity is desired. 

4. In forming organizations of su- 
perior mental strength where such su- 
periority is demanded by the nature of 
the work to be performed. 

5. In selecting suitable men for va- 
rious army duties or for special train- 
ing in colleges or technical schools. 


6. In the early formation of training 
groups within regiment or battery in 
order that each man may receive 
instruction and drill according to his 
ability to profit thereby. 

7. In the early recognition of the 
mentally slow as contrasted with the 
stubborn or disobedient. 

8. In the discovery of men whose 
low grade intelligence renders them 
either a burden or a menace to the 
service. 

Nature of Tests ——The tests were pre- 
pared by a committee of the American 
Psychological Association and of the 
National Research Council. Before be- 
ing ordered into general use they were 
thoroughly tried out in four National 
Army Cantonments. From time to time 
they have been revised to increase their 
practical usefulness. Up to November 
1, 1918, approximately one million five 
hundred thousand men had been tested. 

Three systems of test are now in 
use: 

1. Alpha.—This is a group test for 
men who read and write English. It 
requires only fifty minutes, and can be 
given to groups as large as 500. The 
test material is so arranged that each of 
its 212 questions may be answered with- 
out writing, merely by underlining, 
crossing out or checking. The papers 
are later scored by means of stencils, so 
that nothing is left to the personal judg- 
ment of those who do the scoring. The 
mental rating which results is therefore 
wholly objective. 

2. Beta—This is a group test for 
foreigners and illiterates. It may be 
given to groups of from 75 to 300 and 
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requires approximately fifty minutes. 
Success in Beta does not depend 
upon knowledge of English, as the 
instructions are given entirely by 
pantomime and demonstration. Like 
Alpha, it measures general intelligence, 
but does so through the use of concrete 
or picture material instead of by the use 
of printed language. It is also scored 
by stencils and yields an objective 
rating. 

3. Individual Tests—Three forms 
of individual test are wused—the 
Yerkes-Bridges Point Scale, the Stan- 
ford-Binet Scale, and the Performance 
Scale. An individual test requires 
from fifteen to fifty minutes. The in- 
structions for the Performance Scale 
are given by means of gestures and 
demonstrations, and a high score may 
be earned in it by an intelligent recruit 
who does not know a word of English. 

All enlisted men are given either 
Alpha or Beta according to their de- 
gree of literacy. Those who fail in 
Alpha are given Beta, and those who 
fail to pass in Beta are given an indi- 
vidual test. 

As a result of the tests, each man is 
rated as A, B, C+, C, C—, D, D— or 
E. The letter ratings are reported to 
the Interviewing Section of the Per- 
sonnel Office, and are there copied on 
the Qualification Cards (in the square 
marked Intelligence). The Psycho- 
logical Report, after the grades have 
been copied on the Qualification Cards, 
is forwarded from the Interviewing 
Section to the Mustering Section of 
the Personnel Office, where each sol- 
dier’s letter rating is copied on the sec- 
ond page of his Service Record. A 
copy of the Psychological Report is 
also sent by the psychological exam- 
iner to the company commander, who 


uses it in the organization of his com- 
pany. In some camps the entering of 
intelligence grades on Service Records 
has been left to company commanders, 
but accuracy and uniformity are se- 
cured by having these grades entered 
in the Mustering Section of the Per- 
sonnel Office when the Service Rec- 
ords are being started. 

The psychological staff in a camp is 
ordinarily able to test 2,000 men per 
day and to report the ratings to the 
Personnel Office within twenty-four 
hours. Personnel adjutants cooperate 
in arranging the schedule of psycho- 
logical examinations so as to secure 
from them maximum value. 

Explanation of Letter Ratings.—The 
rating a man earns furnishes a fairly 
reliable index of his ability to learn, to 
think quickly and accurately, to ana- 
lyze a situation, to maintain a state of 
mental alertness, and to comprehend 
and follow instructions. The score is 
little influenced by schooling. Some of 
the highest records have been made by 
men who had not completed the eighth 
grade. The meaning of the letter rat- 
ings is as follows: 

A. Very Superior Intelligence. This 
grade is ordinarily earned by only 4 
or 5 per cent of a draft quota. The 
“A” group is composed of men of 
marked intellectuality. “A” men are 
of high officer type when they are also 
endowed with leadership and other nec- 
essary qualities. 

B. Superior Intelligence. “B” in- 
telligence is superior, but less excep- 
tional than that represented by “A.” 
The rating “B” is obtained by eight to 
ten soldiers out of a hundred. The 
group contains many men of the com- 
missioned officer type and a large 
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amount of noncommissioned officer 
material. 

C+. High Average Intelligence. This 
group includes about 15 to 18 per cent 
of all soldiers and contains a large 
amount of noncommissioned officer 
material with occasionally a man whose 
leadership and power to command fit 
him for commissioned rank. 

C. Average Intelligence. Includes 
about 25 per cent of soldiers. Excel- 
lent private type with a certain amount 
of fair noncommissioned officer ma- 
terial. 

C—. Low Average Intelligence. In- 
cludes about 20 per cent. While below 
average in intelligence, “C—” men are 
usually good privates and satisfactory 
in work of routine nature. 

D. Inferior Intelligence. Includes 
about 15 per cent of soldiers. “D” 
men are likely to be fair soldiers, but 
are usually slow in learning and rarely 
go above the rank of private. They 
are short on initiative and so require 
more than the usual amount of super- 
vision. Many of them are illiterate or 
foreign. 

D— and E. Very Inferior Intelli- 
gence. This group is divided into two 
classes: (1) “D—” men, who are very 
inferior in intelligence but are consid- 
ered fit for regular service; and (2) 
“E” men, those whose mental inferi- 
ority justifies their recommendation for 
development battalion, special service 
organization, rejection, or discharge. 
The majority of “D—” and “E” men 
are below ten years in “mental age.” 

The immense contrast between “A” 
and “D—” intelligence is shown by the 
fact that men of “A” intelligence have 
the ability to make a superior record in 
college or university, while “D—” men 
are of such inferior mentality that they 


are rarely able to go beyond the third 
or fourth grade of the elementary school 
however long they attend. In fact, 
most “D—” and “E” men are below 
the “mental age” of ten years and at 
best are on the border-line of mental 
deficiency. Many of them are of the 
moron grade of feeble-mindedness. “B” 
intelligence is capable of making an 
average record in college, “C-+-” intel- 
ligence cannot do so well, while men- 
tality of the “C” grade is rarely capable 
of finishing a high school course. 

Directions for the Use of Intelli- 
gence Ratings—In using the intelli- 
gence ratings the following points 
should be borne in mind: 

1. The mental tests are not intended 
to replace other methods of judging a 
man’s value to the service. It would 
be a mistake to assume that they tell 
us infallibly what kind of soldier a man 
will make. They merely help to do 
this by measuring one important ele- 
ment in a soldier’s equipment, namely, 
intelligence. They do not measure loy- 
alty, bravery, power to command, or 
the emotional traits that make a man 
“carry on.” However, in the long run 
these qualities are far more likely to 
be found in men of superior intelli- 
gence than in men who are intellectu- 
ally inferior. Intelligence is perhaps 
the most important single factor in 
soldier efficiency, apart from physical 
fitness. 

2. Commissioned officer material is 
found chiefly in the A and B groups, 
although of course not all high score 
men have the other qualifications nec- 
essary for officers. Men below C+ 
should not be accepted as students in 
officers’ training schools unless they 
possess exceptional power of leadership 
and ability to command. 
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3. Since more than one-fourth of en- 
listed men rate as high as C+, there is 
rarely justification for going below this 
grade in choosing noncommissioned 
officers. This is especially the case in 
view of the likelihood of promotion 
from noncommissioned to commissioned 
rank. Even apart from considerations 
of promotion, it is desirable to avoid 
the appointment of mentally inferior 
men (below C) as noncommissioned 
officers. Several careful studies have 
shown that “C—” and “D” sergeants 
and corporals are extremely likely to 
be found unsatisfactory. The fact that 
a few make good does not justify the 
risk taken in their appointment. 

4. Men below C+ are rarely equal 
to complicated paper work. 

5. In selecting men for tasks of spe- 
cial responsibility the preference should 
be given to those of highest intelligence 
rating who also have the other neces- 
sary qualifications. If they make good, 
they should be kept on the work or pro- 
moted; if they fail, they should be re- 
placed by men next on the list. 

To aid in selecting men for occupa- 
tional assignment, extensive data have 
been gathered on the range of intelli- 
gence scores found in various occupa- 
tions. This material has been placed 
in the hands of the personnel officers 
for use in making assignments. It is 


suggested that those men who have an 
intelligence rating above the average in 
an occupation should be the first to be 
assigned to meet requirements in that 
occupation. After that, men with lower 
ratings should be considered. 

6. In making assignments from the 
Depot Brigade to permanent organiza- 
tions it is important to give each unit 
its proportion of superior, average and 
inferior men. If this matter is left to 
chance there will inevitably be “weak 
links” in the army chain. 

Exception to this rule should be 
made in favor of certain arms of the 
service which require more than the 
ordinary number of mentally superio: 
men, ¢. g., signal corps, machine gun, 
field artillery and engineers. These or- 
ganizations ordinarily have about twice 
the usual proportion of “A” and “B” 
men and very much less than the usual 
proportion of “D” and “D—” men. 

The first two columns in the follov 
ing table illustrate the distribution of 
intelligence ratings typical of infantry 
regiments and also the extreme differ- 
ences in the mental strength of organ- 
izations which are built up without re- 
gard to intelligence ratings. The last 
column to the right shows a balanced 
distribution of intellectual strength 
which might have been made to each of 
these two regiments. 
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Unless intelligence is wisely distrib- 
uted, certain regiments and companies 
will take training much more slowly 
than others and thus delay the program 
of the whole organization. 

7. “D” and “D—” men are rarely 
suited for tasks which require special 
skill, resourcefulness or sustained alert- 
ness. It is also unsafe to expect “D,” 
“D—” or “E” men to read or under- 
stand written directions. 

8. Only high-score men should be 
selected for tasks which require quick 
learning or rapid adjustments. 

9. It should not be supposed that men 
who receive the same mental rating 
are necessarily of equal military worth. 
A man’s value to the service should not 
be judged by his intelligence alone. 


10. The intelligence rating is one of 
the most important aids in the rapid 
sorting of the masses of men in the 
Depot Brigade. In no previous war 
has so much depended on the prompt 
and complete utilization of the mental 
ability of the individual soldier. It is 
important, therefore, that the psycho- 
logical ratings be regularly used as an 
aid in the selection, assignment, and 
classification of men. 


Evidence That the Tests Measure 


Military Value—It has been thor- 
oughly demonstrated that the intelli- 
gence ratings are useful in indicating 
a man’s probable value to the service. 
The data on this matter presented in the 
following pages are typical: 
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Fic. 2.—Success and failure in officers’ training schools. 


Note the rapid increase in elimina- those below C+, 58.27 per cent. Fig. 
tion in grades below B. Of those above 2 shows the results for three schools, 
C+, 8.65 per cent were eliminated; of having a total enrollment of 1,375. 
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Fic. 3.—Success and failure in noncommissioned officers’ training schools. 


Note the rapid increase in eliminated those below C, 62.41 per cent. Fig. 3 
in the pew below C. Of those above shows the results for aed schools, hav- 
per cent were eliminated; of ing a total enrollment of 1,458. 
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Fic. 4—Proportion of low, average, and high-grade men in typical groups. 


Note the striking intellectual con- who have been designated as unteach- 
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Fic. 5.—Median intelligence scores of groups designated as “best,” “good,” “fair,” “poor,” 
and “very poor” in military value. 


The men of Fig. 5 numbered 374. 
They were classified in five groups by 
their officers on the basis of general 
value to the service. 

The 374 men were selected from 
twelve different companies, on the basis 
of officers’ knowledge of them. Ap- 
proximately thirty men in each com- 
pany were ranked in serial order from 
best to poorest by a superior officer. 


This rank order for each company was 
then correlated with the rank order 
furnished by the tests. In seven of the 
twelve companies the correlations were 
between 0.64 and 0.75. The average 
correlation for the twelve companies 
was 0.536. These correlations are high, 
considering the large number of factors 
which may enter to determine a man’s 
value to the service. 
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Explanation of Figure 6—Command- 
ing officers of ten different organiza- 
tions, representing various arms in a 
camp, were asked to designate: (1) 
The most efficient men in the organiza- 
tion; (2) men of average value; (3) 
men so inferior that they were “barely 
able” to perform their duties. 

The officers of these organizations 
had been with their men from six to 
twelve months and knew them excep- 
tionally well. The total number of men 
rated was 965, about equally divided 
among “best,” “average,” and “poorest.” 
After the officers’ ratings had been 
made, the men were given the usual 
psychological test. Comparison of test 
results with officers’ ratings showed: 

a. That the average score of the 
“best” group was approximately twice 
as high as the average score of the 
“poorest” group. 

b. That of men testing below C—, 
70 per cent were classed as “poorest” 
and only 4.4 per cent as-“best.” 

c. That of men testing above C+, 15 
per cent were classed as “poorest” and 
55.5 per cent as “best.” 

d. That the man who tests above 
C+ is about fourteen times as likely to 
be classed “best” as the man who tests 


below C—. 


¢. That the per cent classed as “best” 
in the various groups increased steadily 
from 0 per cent in D— to 57.7 per cent 
in A, while the per cent classed as “poor- 
est” decreased steadily from 80 per cent 
.in D— to 11.5 per cent in A. Consid- 
ering that low military value may be 
caused by many things besides inferior 
intelligence, the above findings are very 
significant. 

In an infantry regiment of another 
camp were 765 men (Regulars) who 
had been with their officers for several 
months. The company commanders 
were asked to rate these men as 1, 2, 
3, 4, or 5 according to “practical sol- 
dier value,” 1 being highest and 5 low- 
est. The men were then tested, with 
the following results : 

a. Of 76 men who earned the grade 
A or B, none was rated “5” and only 
9 were rated “3” or “4.” 

b. Of 238 D and D— men, only 
one received the rating “1,” and only 
7 received a rating of “2.” 

c. Psychological ratings and ratings 
of company commanders were identi- 
cal in 49.5 per cent of all cases. There 
was agreement within one step in 88.4 
per cent of cases, and disagreement of 
more than two steps in only 7/10 of 1 
per cent of cases. 
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Fie. 6.—Median intelligence scores of “poorest,” “average” and “best” men in various 
arms of the service. 
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Fic. 7.—Intelligence grades of “best” and “poorest” privates. (Best, 606; poorest, 582; 
total, 1,188.) 


Sixty company commanders were poorest”; and that a man below C— is 
asked to name 7 ae and “ten Pos from six to ten times as likely to be 
est” privates. the “poorest,” 57.5 « Pan 6 “ ” : 
per cent graded D— or D, and less than veummeagedag re" ea a 
3 per cent A or B. The data show that **m™sS to be the most important single 
a man above C+ is from eight to twelve factor in determining a soldier's value 
times as likely to be “best” as to be to the service. 
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Fic. 8—Men of “low military value” (147), compared with a complete draft quota 


In another camp 221 inapt men of a 
negro Pioneer Infantry Regiment were 
referred by their commanding officers 
for special psychological examination. 
Of the 221, nearly half (109) were 
found to have a mental age of 7 years or 


less. These men had been transferred 
from camps where there were no psy- 


chological examiners, therefore had not 
been previously examined. Such data 
illustrate danger incurred in building 
units without regard to mental ratings. 
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Fic. 9.—Mental ages of 306 men referred as mentally unfit for overseas service. 


In a unit about to go overseas 306 
men were designated by their com- 
manding officers as unfit for overseas 
service. These were referred for psy- 


chological examination, with the result 
that 90 per cent were found to be men- 
tally ten years or lower, and 80 per 
cent nine years or lower. 
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; Fic. 10.—Inequality of companies in an infantry regiment. 


Mental tests reveal the weak links in ing or balancing the mental strength of 
| . the army chain. Asa result of findings units. As many as 25,000 men were 
like those illustrated by Figs. 10, 11, permanently assigned to a division in a 


and 12, the intelligence ratings are be- few hours on the basis of intelligence 
ing widely used as a basis for equaliz- scores and tables of occupational needs. 
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Fie. 11.—Inequality of companies in an engineering regiment. 


In the regiment shown in Fig. 11 a on the success of the experiment. He 
redistribution of men was made on the stated that in the opinion of the officers 
basis of the evidence submitted by the of the regiment its efficiency had been 
psychological examiners. One year increased 100 per cent by the redie- 
later an officer of this regiment reported tribution. 
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Fic. 12.—Inequality of regiments. 


In replacement units interesting ex- 
periments in training are in progress. 
Often the A and B recruits are placed 
in one group, the C+, C, and C— men 
in another group, and the D and D— 
men in a third group. By such classi- 
fication it has been found possible to 
secure greater speed in training. High 


grade men are not delayed by the in- 
apt, and low grade recruits are given 
specially qualified instructors, special 
forms of drill, and various kinds of in- 
dividual attention. Thus all recruits 
progress as rapidly as their individual 
ability permits. 
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Fic. 13.—Inequality of mental strength in eighteen officers’ training schools, 4th Series 
(total enrollment 9,240). 





The proportion of A grades in the grades combined from 48.9 to 93.6 per 
above schools varied from 16.6 to 62.4 cent; and the proportion below C+ 
per cent; the proportion of A and B_ from 0 to 17.9 per cent. 
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Fre. 14-——Comparison of arms of service. 


The above figure shows the per cent the same mental strength. Experience 
of enlisted men grading A or B in vari- shows that few men of D or D— grade 
ous arms of the 34th Division. Differ- can be safely used in field artillery, 
ent arms of the service do not require machine-gun or field signal battalions. 
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Fic. 15.—Proportion of high and low grades in various officer groups. 


























































































































The proportion of A grades varies to 96 per cent; the proportion below 
from 8 to 79 per cent; the proportion 8B, from 4 to 48 per cent. Note remark- 
of A and B grades combined, from 52 ably high ratings of engineer officers. 
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Fic. 16.—Occupational intelligence standards. 


Bar shows range of middle 50 per 
cent. The vertical cross bar shows po- 
sition of median. The figure is based 

on data for approximately 36,500 men. 


The numbers at the extreme left are 
key numbers of occupations. The data 


were taken from soldiers’ Qualification 
Cards. 





Letters of a Self-Made Machine Gunner 
to His Son 
By Tom Watson 


LETTER NO. 4 


From Maj. Gen. William Wallace to 
William, Jr., concerning a fire problem 
based on Letter No. 3. 


Dear BILL: 

Have just had a letter from your 
C. O., and he says you are doing very 
well and working hard. He says, too, 
that if you keep on at your present rate 
he hopes to be able to put you in the 
officers’ training school in a few months. 
Of course this pleases me very much 
and, to show my appreciation of your 
good work, I want you to get yourself 
the best wrist watch you can find and 
send the bill to the old man. 

I consider a good reliable wrist watch 


an essential part of a sergeant’s equip- 


ment. The last time I saw your watch 
it impressed me as being rather a gaudy 
affair which was not so very ornamen- 
tal as a piece of jewelry and perfectly 
worthless as a timepiece. So, when 
you buy this new watch, see if you can’t 
convince yourself that most of your 
money should go into works and only 
enough into case to get you something 
serviceable and sightly. 

Your watch should include an illu- 
minated dial, so-called “unbreakable” 
crystal, and waterproof case. It should 
also have a strap that is really sewed 
together and not one that is merely 
wished together, as are most of the 
ones you find on the market these days. 

To return to our problems, let us 
take up the situation where we left off 
in the last letter. Again referring to 
sketch No. 1, let it be assumed that you 
have placed your guns in the northeast 
corner of the orchard; that you have 
constructed well-concealed emplace- 
ments; that you have constructed a 
communication trench as planned and 


have covered it over with earth so that 
its existence is not apparent from the 
hir; that you have cut away such foli- 
age in the orchard as is necessary to 
give you a clear field of fire on the ford 
and causeways; that you have arranged 
for your system of supply and have 
placed your transportation as planned. 

The infantry platoon is in bivouac 
in the woods to the south of the ranch. 
They have a sentry post at the farm, 
one at Bundy Knoll, and there are two 
small patrols operating to a distance of 
about 2 miles north of the ford. 

With this premise, let us continue 
with a new 

Situation: At 9.00 a. m. the infantry 
commander receives a message from 
one of his patrols about a mile north of 
the ford as follows: 

“8.40 a. m. 
“COMMANDING OFFICER: 

“One company of hostile infantry 
about a mile north of here marching 
south on main road toward the ford at 
Pershing Ranch. Can see main road 
for a distance of 5 miles to the north 
of this company and no other hostile 
troops are in sight. No mounted men 
or machine guns in sight. The forma- 
tion of this hostile company on the road 
is three men followed by about ten men 
at 150 meters, followed by balance of 
company (about 200 men) at about 400 
meters. Flanking groups of two men 
each are marching on each side of the 
column abreast of the main body and 
on the ridges which parallel the road. 
Our position well concealed and we will 
not discover ourselves to enemy. En- 
emy has been at rest for past ten min- 
utes, and, as this message is sent, he is 
resuming his march southward. We 
remain here in observation. 

“Signed A—B, 
Sergeant. 





tInrantry Journat, November, 1918. 
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Your lieutenant shows you this mes- 
sage and then says: “We will make our 
defense from this position. My plan 
is to make the enemy believe that this 
ford is undefended and thus tempt him 
to attempt to cross the river with his 
main body in mass. With this end in 
view, we will remain concealed and al- 
low the enemy’s advance guard to pass 
unmolested. 

“The machine-gun section will en- 
gage the enemy’s main body when they 
attempt to cross the river. 

“At the same time the infantry pla- 
toon will engage such portion of the 
enemy’s advance guard as has effected 
a crossing and destroy or capture them. 

“The patrols to the north of the river 
will remain in reconnaissance. 

“T will be at the ranch house.” 

Required: (1) Your estimate of 
the situation. (2) Your decision. (3) 
Your orders. 

In solving this problem, as in all 
others, you will find that my solution 
of the problem will be of more aid to 
you if you don’t read it until after you 
have completed your own solution and 
have written it out to include the last 
detail. 

Also let me caution you once more 
against hesitancy in arriving at a de- 
cision. One thing that has often led 
to this tendency to extreme caution is 
the fact that some instructors not only 
permit ridicule of what they consider a 
wrong solution, but even take a leading 
part in that ridicule themselves. You 
must rise above the fear of appearing 
ridiculous among your fellows. In this 
connection I always remember Steven- 
son’s remark: “For God’s sake give me 
the young man who has brains enough 
to make a fool of himself.” If fear of 
ridicule is going to deter you, then you 
are no fit person to lead troops, a$ your 
wavering would probably continue until 
the time for action had passed. 

In regard to your decision, let me 
warn you again to make it clear cut 
and unequivocal. In writing of the so- 
lution of these problems, it has been 
said so often, “let me wars you against 
half measures,” that it hee become @ 


platitude to all except young men who, 
like yourself, are approaching the study 
of tactics for the first time. For this 
reason I do not think it out of place to 
say that, if you are going to shoot, then 
let it be with all your fire power, and 
if you are not going to shoot, then let 
your guns remain silent. 

One more warning, and that is in 
regard to your lieutenant’s plan of de- 
fense. Perhaps you consider such a 
plan quite impossible or that you would 
never adopt such a plan if you were in 
command. In actual combat, such a 
frame of mind might lead you to start 
an argument with your commanding 
officer as to the feasibility of his plan. 
A competent commander, if he did not 
subject you to punishment for wasting 
his time, would at least inform you 
quite curtly that you were there for 
the purpose of receiving his orders, not 
of criticizing them, and that, if your 
advice were desired, you would be in- 
formed to that effect. 

Hence your frame of mind in ap- 
proaching this problem must be one of 
cooperation, not of criticism; one of 
“How can I best operate in order to 
function smoothly in strict accordance 
with my commander’s plans?” not of 
“How can I persuade my commander 
that my plan is better than his?” 

With these few words of caution, let 
me proceed to give you— 

A Solution 

Estimate of the Situation: Our mis- 
sion is to prevent the enemy from cross- 
ing the Wilson River at Pershing 
Ranch. Taken literally, this might in- 
dicate that no individual of the enemy’s 
forces was to be permitted to gain a 
footing on the south bank of the river. 
In a broader sense, however, I take our 
mission to be preventing the enemy 
from securing the undisputed use of the 
ford for the purpose of moving his own 
troops, undisturbed, from the north to 
the south bank of the river at this point. 

At 8.40 a. m., a company of hostile 
infantry, apparently unsupported by 
mounted scouts, machine guns or artil- 
lery, was 2 miles north of the ford and 
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resumed its march southward. It is 
now 9.10 a. m., and hence the appear- 
ance of the enemy on the north bank of 
the river may be expected within ten 
minutes. While it is true that our pa- 
trol might have sent us earlier warning 
of the enemy’s approach and thus given 
us more time in which to prepare to 
meet him, the fact remains that this 
was not done, and we have but a few 
minutes left in which to mend this er- 
ror without wasting time in regretting it. 

The probable intention of the enemy 
is to secure the ford for his own use. 
Why he should attempt this without pre- 
vious cavalry or aerial reconnaissance 
is a condition and not a theory, and I 
must waste no time puzzling over it. 

The enemy outnumbers us by four 
or more to one, and hence, as we can 
expect no reinforcement, our defense 
must depend upon the surprise of a 
sudden and overwhelming fire for its 
success. 

It is the delivery of this fire that has 
been delegated to my machine-gun sec- 
tion. The manner of delivering this 
fire depends upon the action of the 
enemy, and hence it is necessary to con- 
sider the various lines of procedure that 
are open to him. In this connection I 
must not forget that, when in doubt as 
to the enemy’s intention or probable 
movements, J] must always asswme that 
he will act with good tactical sense. 

On this assumption, it is to be pre- 
sumed that when the enemy reaches the 
north bank of the river he will not 
move his main body across until he has 
reconnoitered the south bank. Unless 
my lieutenant’s plans miscarry, this re- 
connaissance will not reveal our pres- 
ence to the enemy and will result in 
word being sent to his main body to the 
effect that it can cross with safety. On 
the other hand, this reconnaissance may 
result in the discovery of our troops. 

If our troops are not discovered, then 
the action of his main body will depend 
upon— 

1. His information in regard to us. 

2. The urgency with which his mis- 
sion demands that he effect this 
crossing. 


3. The degree of caution which he 
exercises in moving to the south bank 
of the river. 

From the fact that a small body of 
his infantry is advancing on this point 
without any previous reconnaissance by 
cavalry or aircraft, it might be inferred 
that he has information to the effect 
that none of our troops are anywhere in 
this locality. On the other hand, it 
might also be inferred that this condi- 
tion points to the fact that he has com- 
plete or partial information as to our 
strength and whereabouts, and that one 
company of infantry is either deemed 
sufficient or is all he can spare for the 
accomplishment of his mission. The 
first inference is perhaps the more prob- 
able, but it should be accepted with 
caution. 

The enemy’s needs as to effecting a 
prompt crossing can only be known as a 
step toward the accomplishment of his 
mission. I have assumed that the 
enemy’s mission is the securing of the 
ford, but this is merely a conclusion 
from the fact that there is no other rea- 
son apparent to me why he should 
march south on this road. It is quite 
possible, therefore, that his mission may 
be not at the ford but to the south of it. 
In either case it is quite futile to haz- 
ard a guess as to its nature or urgency. 

The degree of caution or boldness 
with which a work is undertaken is 
largely a matter of the personality of 
the leader and his immediate subordi- 
nates. As none of these enemy officers 
is known to me, I would not be justified 
in assuming that the enemy’s action 
would be marked by extremes of either 
caution or recklessness. 

Under these condition, therefore, I 
may expect the enemy to adopt one of 
the three following lines of procedure: 

1. If he (a) has no information of 
our presence; (b) is ina hurry to cross, 
and (c) is not cautious in his crossing, 
then he will send his entire main body 
across at once. 

2. If he (@) suspects our presence; 
(b) is in no hurry to cross, and (c) is 
very cautious in his crossing, then he 
will establish a strong firing line on the 
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north bank of the river and, under cover 
of its potential fire power, will send his 
main body across in small units—say a 
squad at a time—until he has built up 
an equally strong force on the south 
bank. 

3. He may take a middle course and 
send his main body across in not more 
than two or perhaps three echelons. 

On the other hand, if his preliminary 
reconnaissance discloses the presence of 
our troops, then he will either (a) at- 
tempt to force a crossing at once, (b) 
withdraw, (c) take up a defensive posi- 
tion to prevent our crossing, or (d) 
prepare deliberately to force a crossing 
at a later hour. 

I am therefore presented with the 
following possible outcomes: 

1. These cases in which I would not 
fire. They are (a) If the enemy with- 
draws, (b) if he takes up a defensive 
position, or (c) if he delays in his at- 
tempt to force a crossing. 

2. Those cases in which I would fire: 
(a) If he crosses in one body (possible 
but not probable) ; (5) if he crosses in 
very small units (also possible but not 
probable) ; (c) if he crosses in two or 
three echelons—platoons or half-com- 
panies (the probable procedure if our 
presence is not discovered); (d) if he 
discovers our presence and attempts to 
force a crossing without delay. 

With the cases in which I would not 
fire, I have no concern now, for they 
would each present a new problem and 
would undoubtedly be the subject of 
new orders from my lieutenant. 

For this reason I will pass at once to 
a consideration of those cases in which 
I would fire. Of these I need only to 
consider cases (c) and (d), as the other 
two are too improbable to merit any 
waste of my very limited time in at- 
tempting their solution now. 

I will consider case (c) first—the 
case in which our presence is not dis- 
covered by the advance guard and in 
which the crossing is attempted by 
platoons or half-companies. 

In this case I would have to deal with 
two and perhaps three separate bodies 


of the enemy. Considering first the 
case of two bodies, this would mean 
that the first large body to cross would 
be a half-company—100 men or more. 

To permit such a body to gain a foot- 
ing on the south side of the river might 
spell the failure of our mission, because 
our own force numbers only 50 bayo- 
nets and 2 machine guns. Hence I 
would open fire on this body with a 
view to destroying it while in the act of 
crossing. 

It now becomes a question of when 
to open fire. If I open too soon, it 
may give the enemy a chance to retire 
to the shelter of Bundy Knoll or to take 
cover from my fire on the northwest 
side of the northern causeway. If I 
fire too late, he may gain a footing in 
the orchard or in the fields to the north 
of the ranch and then our problem will 
become a much harder one. It should 
therefore be my aim to open fire when 
he is about equidistant—in time—from 
effective cover either to the north or 
the south. As his progress would be 
much slower in the water than on the 
causeway, I would open fire when the 
head of his column was about 50 meters 
from the southern bank of the river. 

I would direct my first bursts (both 
guns firing) at the head and tail of the 
column and traverse inward. By firing 
thus, a greater demoralization would 
ensue from seeing the way to shelter 
cut off by fire from both front and rear 
at the same time. I would also instruct 
my gunners that, after traversing the 
target once, they will both attack the 
most northern surviving element and 
traverse toward the south. I will do 
this because men escaping to the north 
would find shelter to the northwest of 
the northern causeway, while those who 
might gain the southern causeway 
would find no shelter at the river bank, 
would be exposed to my fire if they 
remained on the causeway or took to 
the swamp to the east, and would 
expose themselves to the fire of 
our riflemen at the ranch house if 
they sought shelter to the west of the 
causeway. 
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If the enemy crosses in three 
echelons his procedure will probably 
be along one of two lines: He will 
either plan to allow the leading echelon 
to gain a footing on the southern bank 
before allowing the succeeding one to 
start, or else he will have succeeding 
echelons follow each other at shorter 
distances. 

In the first case, it would be quite 
probable that his first echelon would be 
more in the nature of a strong rein- 
forcement of his advance guard and his 
third echelon a reinforced rear guard, 
while his second echelon would com- 
prise the bulk of his troops. For this 
reason, I would allow his first echelon 
to pass unmolested if it did not con- 
tain over 25 or 30 men and would 
withhold my fire for the largest echelon, 
attacking it head and rear at the same 
time, as described before. 

In the second case, I would attack 
the two leading echelons at the same 
time with one gun each, traversing 
from head to rear on the leading 
echelon and from rear to head on the 
second. 

I would withhold my fire, if possible, 
until the second echelon was in the 
ford, but would not delay long enough 
to enable the head of the leading 
echelon to reach the southern edge of 
the marsh and thus gain a footing on 
dry land before coming under fire. 

In case our presence is discovered by 
the enemy advance guard and the 
enemy attempts to force a crossing at 
once, he probably will establish a firing 
line on the north of the river, attempt 
to subdue our resistance by fire and, 
under cover of that fire, to send small 
detachments across the river and 
gradually build up a firing line on the 
southern bank. 

Under these conditions, my function 
would be twofold: 

1. To keep fire directed on the ford 
as long as any enemy detachments were 
attempting to cross. 

2. To divert the fire of one or both 
guns at time to the enemy’s firing line 
for the purpose of neutralizing his fire 
if necessary. 


To enter into such a lengthy dis- 
cussion with my gunners would be 
futile, even if time were available for it. 
To tell them that the fight may proceed 
along three different lines and then 
add what they are to do in each case 
could but lead to misunderstanding and 
confusion. On the other hand, to issue 
an order that may later have to be 
changed in any of its essential details 
can only result in loss of confidence. 
I therefore come to the following 

Decision: 1. To have ample ammuni- 
tion brought to the immediate vicinity 
of the guns. 

2. To have the guns half-loaded at 
once and laid on the ford at a point 
about 50 meters from its southern end. 

3. To send my transportation about 
half a mile south in order to avoid its 
discovery by the enemy advance guard. 

4. To assemble both gun crews (less 
an observer to keep a lookout for the 
enemy) and issue the following verbal 

Orders: “A company of hostile in- 
fantry is marching south on the main 
road toward the ford and is due at 
Bundy Knoll within the next five or 
ten minutes. There is no change as to 
the location and movement of our 
regiment. 

“We are to oppose the enemy’s cross- 
ing of the river from this position. The 
plan is to keep concealed and make his 
advance guard think there is no one 
here and then to open fire suddenly 
on the largest body that tries to cross. 

“Our machine-gun section is to de- 
stroy enemy bodies that try to cross, 
while the infantry platoon engages the 
small parties we have allowed to pass 
and such stragglers as have escaped 
our fire. 

“I will assign targets when the 
enemy appears. Don’t open fire until 
I give the word. I will be with No. 1 
gun. Any questions? If not, then take 
your posts.” 

Having issued this order, I would 
then, while keeping a sharp lookout 
for the enemy, inform my second in 
command where the lieutenant was to 
be found and, if time were available, 
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also inform him of the details of my 
plan. 

Having read my solution I can hear 
you saying to yourself: “How in 
heaven or Hoboken does that old file 
expect anyone to think all that and do 
all that in ten miutes!” 

As a matter of fact, boy, I don’t 
expect you to solve this problem 
thoroughly in ten minutes or in ten 
times ten minutes. 

Perhaps you will remember the days 
when you were a little tad out at Fort 
in Arizona and I was your school- 
master, because there was no school 
worthy of the name in a radius of a 
hundred miles. In those days you 





had some difficulty in adding up a 
column of figures whose sum exceeded 
the total of your thumbs and fingers. 
Where you were then, son, in the 
science of mathematics, you are now 
in the study of the art of war; that is, 


you are in the ABC class, the class 
which has difficulty in making two plus 
two equal four and getting the right 
answer within an hour. 

As practice has brought you to the 
point where you can add and read, 
without noticeable mental effort, so 
will practice develop your tactical sense 
to the point where you will make 
sound tactical decisions instinctively 
and promptly. 

But don’t forget that this will not 
come to you at once, and so don’t feel 
discouraged if you find that a carefully 
written solution of this problem will 
consume several hours of your time. 

Here are these blank doctors and 
nurses fussing because I am sitting up 
so late, so I must say good-night and 
turn in. 

Your affectionate father, 
Ww. WALLACE. 





Sight Correction 
By Lieut. Col. fl W. Brown, General Staff 


HE difficulties which most of us 
have experienced in teaching the 
average recruit how to make a 

correct adjustment of his rear sight on 
the Class “A” range prompt me to 
outline a method which was used with 
marked success in my own company 
during several target seasons. 

First let us consider the usual 
methods that are employed for this 
purpose. They may be divided into two 
general classes: 

a. The system which uses a score- 
book with lines on a miniature target 
showing corrections for each 25 yards. 

b. The system which used a table 
showing the number of inches which a 
25-yard correction will move the bullet 
at various ranges. 

Experience with the average soldier 
taught by either of these usual systems 
indicates that, while he has no par- 
ticular difficulty in learning or apply- 
ing either system, he is nevertheless 
learning to “walk with a crutch” in that 
he is unable to apply either system 
unless his score-book or table is at 
hand for every shot he fires. 

Before attempting to controvert this 
statement and to advance evidence to 
disprove it, please remember that the 
student under discussion is not the 
expert who has spent many years in 
shooting and with whom sight correc- 
tion has become second nature, but 
the man to whom, in our future train- 
ing, we must impart a reasonable skill 
with the rifle in one target season—the 
tyro who doesn’t know the breech from 
the muzzle. 

On the other hand, the stand may be 
taken that this matter of sight correc- 


tion is an ultra-refinement of rifle 
shooting that has no place in the 
education of the average infantry 
private; that we are training the 
individual to take his place in ranks 
as a unit in delivering the mass-fire of 
infantry and that, as such, the problem 
of sight correction is a question not for 
him but for his leaders. 

The fallacy of such a contention is 
at once apparent when one remembers 
the great advantages of position that 
may be gained by the effective fire 
action of small covering detachments, 
in the contact of small patrols prior to 
the big engagement; in the ascendency 
in morale to be gained by expert scouts 
and snipers. 

It cannot be denied that the infantry 
cannot have too many expert riflemen. 
It is also true that these expert rifle- 
men must be developed, in general, 
during the period of training, #. ¢., be- 
fore the outbreak of war. 

It is hard to escape the conclusion, 
therefore, that training in marksman- 
ship should seek the development of 
each individual to the full limit of his 
ability within the time available. The 
ideal would be attained if every man 
could become a competent scout and 
sniper. The practical approach to such 
an ideal means that only those who 
evidence an aptitude for this class of 
work are given a complete course of 
training. 

The competent scout and sniper 
must, among many other things, under- 
stand and know their rifles thoroughly. 
A part of this knowledge is a thorough 
understanding of and facility in sight 
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correction. This brings us to the con- 
clusion that training in sight correction 
is a necessary, though small, part of 
the training of the finished infantry 
soldier. 

With this as a premise, let us proceed 
to a consideration of a means of teach- 
ing sight correction in a manner that 
will admit of its application by the 
individual soldier by rule of thumb and 
not by reference to charts or tables 
which would never be included in his 
field equipment. 

In approaching this subject, the sol- 
dier is first taught the use of the wind 
gage, the usual instruction as to one 
point being equivalent to 4 inches per 
hundred yards of range. 

When the soldier understands wind- 
age, and not before, he should then be 
introduced to the subject of corrections 
in elevation. 

The first step in this direction is to 
impress on his understanding the 
difference between “elevation” and 
“range,” i. e., that elevation pertains to 
the setting of his rear sight leaf, while 
range is the distance in yards from the 
firing point to the target. Demonstrate 
to him, in some simple manner, that 
range and elevation are not always 
represented by the same figure. For 
example, show him a rifle that requires 
a sight setting of 400 yards in order to 
hit the center of an 8-inch bull at 100 
yards and then show him that the 
same rifle, when aimed at 6 o’clock on 
a 36-inch bull at the same range (100 
yards), will require a sight setting or 
elevation of nearly 700 yards in order 
to place the shot in the center of the 
bull. 

When satisfied that the soldier 
thoroughly understands the difference 
between elevation and range, and not 
before, then the use of his scale of 


yards on the rear sight may be ex- 
plained to him somewhat as follows: 


You have seen how the position of a 
shot which strikes right or left may be 
corrected by the use of the wind 
gage. On this gage any one point is 
equal to any other point because the 
scale of points is a scale of equal parts 
and each part equal to 4 inches per 
hundred yards. 

Now your rear sight leaf is also a 
scale of parts, but you can see at a 
glance that these parts are not equal 
but that they get farther apart as you 
go from the bottom to the top of the 
scale. You will note that a difference 
of 100 yards at the bottom of the scale 
measures less than a point, while the 
same difference at the top of the scale 
measures much more than a point. 

This scale of yards may be used for 
the correction of shots that strike high 
or low in the same manner as your 
wind gage is used to correct lateral 
errors, if you will remember only that 
the number of inches per hundred 
yards of range is indicated by the lower 
of any two adjacent 100-yard gradua- 
tions on the sight. For example, if you 
move your sight between the gradua- 
tions 400 and 500—either up or down— 
the change is indicated by the lower 
figure, 400, and is 4 inches per hundred 
yards of range. In like manner, a 
movement of the sight between the 
graduations 600 and 700 would make 
a change of 6 inches per hundred 
yards; between 700 and 800, 7 inches; 
800 and 900, 8 inches; etc. 

As an example, let it be assumed 
that you are firing at a range of 500 
yards and have fired a shot with your 
sight set at an elevation of 700 yards. 
You are sure of your hold and find 
that you get a 2 at 6 o'clock. Your 
shot is about 3 feet low. Now a 
movement of your sight from 700 to 
800 would move your next shot up 
7X5=35 inches or approximately 
3 feet. Your correct sight setting 
therefore is 800 yards. 


The advantages claimed for this sys- 
tem are as follows: 
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1. It is reasonably accurate at all 
ranges at which the individual would 
fire. 

2. It applies the same system to both 
vertical and horizontal corrections in- 
stead of having a different system for 
each. 


3. It requires no charts or tables for 
its application. 

4. It is readily remembered because 
the values of the corrections, in inches 
per hundred yards, are always before 
the firer, stamped on the sight, when 
he needs them. 
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A Citizen Army 
By H., M. Mowat 


on August 4, 1914, hurriedly 

crossed the American border to 
avoid internment. It was suspected 
that he had been furnishing regular 
and tabulated information to the 
German government of the defense 
strength of Canada as it existed around 
the military centre of Kingston. Con- 
versations with this man before the 
war lead one now to believe that his 
minute and interested knowledge of the 
personnel and other features of the 
forces was acquired for this very pur- 
pose. If this system of espionage was 
world wide, both in Britain and in all 
British dominions, for the purpose of 
informing Junkerdom, the almost utter 
inability of the Empire to defend itself 
on land and of Canada to give quick 
and effective assistance may have had 
something to do with the commencing 
of war in August, 1914. The amazing 
thing is that we were able to get up 
our full strength in time. Our navy 
saved us. 

It is July and I am dictating this to 
be published, if the editor so decides, 
in October when the war may be over ; 
and at the present time it is difficult to 
get the country or its public men to 
become interested in what seems to 
be only a future necessity and a 
theoretical system, as compared with 
the stern realities of the actual furnish- 
ing of troops and making of munitions, 
with which to cope to the death with 
our efficient foe. 


A GERMAN living in Kingston 


But the important question of Can- 
ada’s defence in the future cannot be 
long delayed, and it is for the purpose 
of obtaining the thought of men who 
have passed through the universities 
that I take up the subject here. 

It is important to keep in mind the 
vast change in training required by 
modern warfare. It would be inhuman 
to send insufficiently trained men to the 
front line with war conducted as 
scientifically as in 1917-18. It is only 
too true that some of our Canadian 
soldiers were sent up to the front in 
1915-16 without enough training, and 
they perished. The perfection of 
transportation in war must also change 
our views as to the numbers required. 
Hundreds of thousands of men can be 
moved overnight, and upon quick 
movement victory depends, or the 
battle is lost. No country could get 
a numerous force under the voluntary 
system, and such countries will, in the 
future, be at a great disadvantage. 
The volunteer system is obsolete. 

Before 1917, and since 1855, Can- 
ada’s military service was entirely a 
voluntary one. The active Militia was 
said to consist of 46,550 men,? of 
whom not more than 6,000 could be 
considered as even fairly well trained 
for a campaign of modern warfare; 
20,000, or one-third of the whole who 
attended training camps or parade 
grounds, were more or less ardent 
military men. The remainder were 
attracted by the pay given and the 





1 Reprinted by permission from Queen’s Monthly, Queen’s University, Canada, October, 


November and December, 1918. 
* Sir Ian Hamilton’s Report, 1913. 
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opportunity of obtaining an enjoyable 
twelve days with their fellows as a 
holiday. In other words, Canada took 
its defence amiably, and with little of 
the spirit that makes for a respected 
force. 

Our ideas have undergone a change. 
While we were considering the possi- 
bility of war as remote, and while we 
trifled with battalions and batteries be- 
cause we liked the swagger of it, or 
because we wished to take a man’s 
part during a portion of our career, 
all was well, and we submitted to the 
inglorious yearly round of scurrying 
for enough men to make a respectable 
showing at a commanding officer’s or 
pay parade. But after the declaration 
of war, and when peril was imminent, 
we were let in for the odious task of 
cajoling or threatening men into join- 
ing the overseas forces, when we 
attempted to pose as persons of 
superior loyalty and patriotism and 
addressed meetings of our less for- 
tunate fellow-citizens and told them 
how little soul or heart or spirit they 
possessed, it was then that many mili- 
tary officers concluded once and for all 
that the- voluntary system was a mis- 
take and that something must be sub- 
stituted for it if Canada were to main- 
tain her place among free, democratic 
and powerful countries. The intro- 
duction of voluntarism in the Militia 
Act of 1855 was a weakness and a 
mistake. We should have followed 
Nova Scotia, who trained all her men 
and in 1865 had 58,767 on her nominal 
roll. 

My plea is that all youths and men 
up to 25 years should submit to an 
obligatory annual training, and that, to 
get rid of the optional element which 
is the basis of our present system, a 
Universal Service Act should be 


passed as soon as may be. Such a 
measure is too drastic and far-reaching 
to be approved with unanimity. No 
one will expect it to become law with- 
out a fight. I have not passed through 
the world with my eyes and ears shut 
and am aware there are even yet a 
number in any community who do not 
like uniforms. I know of intelligem 
men who speak with exasperation of 
any military development or exhibition. 
I do not call these men by the name 
“pacifist,” because obviously that word 
is now deemed to be one of insult. 
The necessity for carrying on the war 
with vigor, in order to avert slavery, 
is so plain that the man who heretofore 
rather exulted in being a pacifist now 
hastens to deny any such impeachment, 
and declares how much he has given to 
war loans or how many of his relatives 
are in or behind the lines. The very 
fact that a change has come over 
pacifists shows that a change has come 
over the thought of the people. Is this 
not, therefore, an opportune time to 
discuss the question of future defence? 
If, disgusted and wearied with war 
effort, we say that the clash has been 
so great that there will never be war 
again and that we will never see men 
in uniform from this time, we state 
something unconvincing. The candid 
statements of General Freytag-Loring- 
hoven, Deputy Chief of the General 
Staff, in his nearly suppressed work, 
“Deductions from the World War,” is 
evidence that the German militarist, 
whose mind apparently never ceases 
from plotting and intriguing, is now 
thinking of nothing but success in 
future years, when the mistakes of the 
present war may be remedied and more 
complete preparations may be made. 


War is based in human nature, and 
as long as human nature remains un- 
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altered, war will continue to exist as 
it has existed already for thousands of 
years. The idea of a universal league 
for the preservation of peace remains 
an Utopia, and would be felt as an 
intolerable tutelage by any great and 
true-spirited nation. 

He believes in war for its own sake 
and boldly proclaims his opposition to 
the democratic influence which would 
undermine the political and social sys- 
tem upon which Germany’s military 
system rests. And Naumann says it 
is not to be supposed that at the con- 
clusion of the war the long jubilee of 
an everlasting peace will reign (“Cen- 
tral Europe,” p. 7). Even a growing 
inclination among the people towards 
peace can do little to alter this steady 
preparation for coming war (p. 179). 

The press of the Centrals has been 
besprinkled for months past, and espe- 
cially after the successful onrush of 
German forces this spring again to the 
Marne, with references to the next 
war, and discussing means by which, 
in the peace negotiations, the allied 
nations should be prevented from be- 
coming stronger so that the defeats of 
the present war may be remedied. The 
German war lord is a patient and not 
easily discouraged person, and it seems 
essential that the civilized nations must 
maintain a strong defence until the 
aims of the Teutonic people are de- 
clared with safe clearness. The devout 
prayer of the pacifist that this war 
shall destroy all war is not within sight 
of being answered. 

I have as yet, indeed, heard nothing 
in the way of argument or statement 
which changes my mind on this great 
question. Why should we not have 
universal service in the same way that 
we have universal obedience to muni- 
cipal by-laws and universal obligation 
to pay local rates? It would be very 


agreeable to the ratepayer who voted 
against the mayor at the last election 
to refuse to pay his tax bill, by way 
of delivering a moral lesson to that 
functionary, and (in Ontario) he must 
drive and pass to the right, although 
he may have admirable arguments that 
driving to the left is more safe and 
convenient. 

There would be nothing new in any- 
thing I might say as to the advantages 
to youths of training and acquaintance 
with discipline. When one speaks of 
discipline he again arouses the ill- 
temper of the individualist, who says 
that his son is not, if he can help it, 
going to be made to obey or salute 
another man’s son. This class of per- 
son, on account of unfamiliarity with 
military duties, does not understand 
what discipline means. Discipline is 
the obtaining of that state of mind 
which makes a man willing to submit 
his general conduct for the time being 
to those whom he assents to having 
the right to impose their will, and all 
for the purpose of attaining conve- 
nience and a desired object beneficial to 
all. The faithful performance of duty 
is the joint product of patriotism and 
self-respect. There is little discipline 
of mind in Canada, and the consequence 
is that our manners would stand im- 
provement in many instances. It is 
more than doubtful if we are happier 
because of its scarcity. Discipline pro- 
duces respect for elders and for women, 
self-respect tempered with considerate- 
ness. If these desirable qualities can 
be obtained by universal military 
service, then we cannot too soon com- 
mence going about the obtaining of a 
change. 

One speaks with some respect of 
those men whose environment and 
habits of mind have produced a preju- 
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dice against discipline, order, mutual 
action and unity of effort. But the 
trouble with such citizens is that they 
are useless to the state in time of 
peril. These clog their protest against 
compulsory training with a tyranny of 
words such as “slavish,” “unenglish,” 
“militarism,” “coercion,” forgetting that 
the allied nations are not the creatures 
of kings and aristocracies, but are 
democracies and must pay for their 
democracy by providing strength to 
enforce its principles. 

Once this war and its peril fade 
away, it is probably inevitable that 
those who do not like soldiers or dis- 
cipline will take up opposition to any 
form of compulsory training. Mr. J. 
Ramsay Macdonald, M. P., does not 
like universal training, because he 
thinks it may hurt the power of labour 
to strike. Yet he reveals his own 
mind and probably the opinion of a 
vast majority of the British people 
when he says: 

The country has been grievously mis- 
led by a kind of pious pacifism which 
lulled it into a false sense of security, 
which refused to face the truth, which 
allowed it to drift into war whilst it 
was preaching peace, and which when 
war broke out chirped about this being 
the last of the wars and linked its aims 
in those of war, as the saviour of 
society and the herald of peace. The 
character of our present alliance is 
lucky for us, but it would indeed be 
a foolish nation that would trust 
everything to chance because it was 
once favoured by good fortune.* 

Mr. Ramsay Macdonald recognizes 
the risk run, of humiliation and serf- 
dom, by being unprepared against a 
scientific enemy. In other words, Ger- 
many’s intensive militarism has forced 
a new view upon the other countries 
and has pointed out the peril which an 


untrainéd mass is in against a foe that 

can strike with strength and celerity. 
General Gwatkin, our Chief-of-Staff 

(Toronto, 1910), puts it this way: 


Because we wish for peace, we are 
tempted to think that war is impossible. 
Other countries covet the boundless 
though still latent wealth of Canada, and 
view with jealous eyes our increasing 
prosperity. Are we to be stigmatized 
as militarists because we seek to 
develop her armed strength that she 
can say to potential enemies, not 
defiantly but confidently, “hands off.” 

“When a strong man armed keeps 
his palace, his goods are in peace, but 
when a stronger than he shall come 
upon and overcome him, he taketh 
from him all his armour wherein he 
trusted and divideth his spoils.” 


Solon said well to Croesus, when in 
ostentation he showed him his gold: 
“Sir, if any other came that had better 
iron than you, he will be master of all 
that gold.” 

The great question of our defence is 
not one to be settled by individual 
prejudice or on political theory. It is 
one of military necessity, forced upon 
us by the attitude of the world and the 
lessons of the Great War. We have a 
negligible minority of militarists who 
would have us armed and a negligible 
minority who would have us a non- 
resistant state, but who offer us no 
theory as to how we may continue to 
exist as such. Between these extremes 
lies the vast majority, the sober and 
sensible people of our country, who 
insist that we must have some defence, 
and who will be only concerned to find 
out whether we can best procure it by 
adhering to our present system of 
volunteering or the fairer and more 
equitable and patriotic system of uni- 
versal national service. 





® “National Defense and Speeches on Militarism,” 1917, p. 53. 
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The question of physique “and its 
lapse in Canada has concerned leaders 
of thought. It appears that the young 
men of the First Class, recently called, 
were deficient to the extent of 65 per 
cent; that is to say, more than one-half 
were unfit for the rigors of modern 
service. Conditions in factories, child 
labour, watching games from the 
bleachers instead of playing, frequent- 
ing pool rooms and moving picture 
shows, may account for this loss of 
manhood; but something must be done 
to counteract it. Why not universal 
training? 

The ancient Greeks insisted that the 
soldiers’ training is a large factor in 
virtue, but they dwelt upon the poor 
physique and the impaired health, the 
physical and moral decadence of indus- 
trialism, and of the mechanic’s life, un- 
less it is safeguarded by other things. 
The Greeks wanted men of Spartan 
training and Spartan simplicity and 
Spartan hardihood. The ancient Greece 
had its industrial slavery and its indus- 
trial “sweating,” and large bodies of 
men condemned to labour in factories 
in a round of very narrow and very 
mechanical drudgery; and seeing all 
this, the ancient world deplored this 
loss of physique, arising from indus- 
trialism, and recognized the better 
physique of the small military states of 
Sparta and Thebes.‘ 

We may safely rely upon the report 
of a committee of such men as 
Dr. Burwash, Victoria; Dr. Gordon, 
Queens; Dr. McKay, Superintendent 
of Education, Nova Scotia; Dr. Cody, 
Toronto; Dr. J. W. MacMillan, Hal- 
ifax (now Winnipeg); Col. G. Dauth, 
Laval; Rabbi Jacobs, Toronto; Prin- 
cipal Hutton, Toronto; James L. 
Hughes, Toronto, and others, which, 
referring to the training of coming 
citizens, stated: 


Genuine patriotism is developed by 
it, not in an arrogant or offensive con- 
sciousness of national importance, but 
a faith in himself and his country that 
is one of the basic elements of a strong 
and balanced moral character. Drill 
defines in a boy’s mind the need of 
active cooperation with his fellows, and 
gives him a greater consciousness of 
his own individuality. 

We cannot come to a decision as to 
what is to be done about universal 
service without considering the action 
of the other dominions of the Empire, 
and the commonwealth and sovereign 
states to the south of us, the intelligence 
and national spirit of all of which 
countries are rated high. The Com- 
monwealth of Australia and _ the 
Dominion of New Zealand in 1910 
passed universal service laws and in 
1912 were followed by the Union of 
South Africa. As regards the effect 
in New Zealand we have the testimony 
of Mr. Massey, Premier, at Toronto, 
in May, 1917: 


When the state is fighting for its 
existence, the state is entitled to the 
service of every one of its citizens, and 
I do not believe it can be better pro- 
vided for than by universal compulsory 
military training. In New Zealand it 
has proved a splendid success, and it 
has made it possible to have the whoie 
manhood of the country (it exempts 
none) qualify to take up arms in the 
defence of the Empire. Even if war 
were abolished, compulsory military 
training for all men in the Empire 
would be an enormous physical benefit 
to the British race. 


The New Zealand Defence Bill was 
carried by 65 to 4 votes, and a New 
Zealand newspaper said: 

It is seldom that a principle so novel 
and so drastic can command so over- 


whelming a majority, but we believe 
that the proportion of 20 to 1 repre- 





¢ Principal Maurice Hutton. 
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sents pretty accurately the feeling of 
the country. 


In the United States there was 
transmitted, February, 1917, to the 
Senate, the report of Gen. H. L. Scott, 
Chief-of-Staff, which— 
recommended that the present anti- 
quated military system of the United 
States be abandoned, and that in its 
place a modern, scientific organization 
along the following lines be estab- 
lished: (a) universal liability to mili- 
tary service in war; (6) universal lia- 
bility to military training in time of 
peace. 

The subject is still before the United 
States Congress and is said to be 
likely to pass upon reasoning based on 
Clausewitz that— 


superiority in numbers is the most 
general principle of victory, and the 
greatest possible number of troops 
should be brought into the action at 
the decisive point. 

In the State of New York there was 
passed, May 6, 1918, after long and 
deliberate debate, a law which makes 
it compulsory for boys over sixteen 
and under nineteen to be given training 
for 41 weeks in schools and colleges. 
Boys who have not certificates of 
attendance in training cannot remain 
at the school, nor can they be employed 
by any person or corporation within 
the state (Sec. 27). 

State military camps for field train- 
ing are to be established during the 
summer months for not less than two 
months or more than four months 
(Sec. 28). 


This writing would not be complete 
without referring to the result of uni- 
versal military service in Switzerland. 
This proud and self-respecting republic 
was able, in the greatest war in history, 
to maintain its independence and to 


avoid the bloody fangs of its northern 
neighbour, simply and solely because 
that neighbour was afraid to overrun 
a country where every man was trained 
in defence. In August, 1914, there 
were mobilized in two days 500,000 
Swiss of all arms with guns, trains, 
and other establishments. This was 
done quietly, efficiently, without ner- 
vousness, although there were no stand- 
ing army, no barracks, and no regular 
troops, the permanent force being a 
mere corps of instructors numbering 
less than 300. Note the difference 
between Canada and Switzerland in 
our frantic efforts to get men and our 
not succeeding in getting so large a 
force although with three times the 
population. The Swiss soldier takes 
pleasure and interest in his yearly 
training. He does not want large pay, 
getting little more than enough for 
comforts, tobacco, etc. The soldier 
gets 16c, out of which is kept back 2c 
towards a company fund to which the 
government gives 5c. If compulsory 
service comes in Canada, it is to be 
hoped that similar principles will be 
adopted. It would be fair, however, 
in addition to compelling the employer 
to free his men, to make him also pay 
their wages while on training, as the 
price of the security a national army 
would afford him. 

Another fact of vast importance to 
Canada is that its powerful neighbour 
has definitely and conclusively made up 
its mind that its mission in the world 
requires it to become and to remain a 
nation of military power. It took the 
United States over a year to prepare 
for war, and such a risk will never be 
taken again. We are too proud a people 
to give our neighbour any concern that 
she may be called upon to afford pro- 
tective efforts, and our pride also will 
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be sufficient to train our manhood that 
Canada may be regarded not only by 
the United States, but by all countries, 
as no mean ally. 

Let us then accustom our minds to 
a new system. Let all men, physically 
fit, be trained for at least six weeks 
per year until twenty-five, and then go 
upon a reserve available for defence. 
Let people look upon defence as an 
essential part of their life duty, as 


great as paying their taxes, extinguish- 
ing fires, and obeying their laws. 

The most informing and inclusive 
work on this subject in Canada is that 
of Col. W. Hamilton Merritt, a pre- 
cursor in the struggle for adequate and 
businesslike defence: “Canada and Na- 
tional Defence,” and in England, Mr. 
G. G. Coulton’s “The Case for Com- 
pulsory Military Service.” Both books 
by The MacMillan Company, 1917. 








An Intelligence Classification of Recruits 
By Ist Lieut. Glenn E. Hoover, Infantry, U.S. A. 


R a number of years our Army 
PR coe most actively and profit- 

ably to study our experience in 
the present war. If a young officer 
may, I would like to question one point 
in our method of training selective 
service men. From my observation too 
little attention has been paid to their 
different grades of intelligence and 
Literacy. 

There has been, of course, a great 
deal of selection by occupations and 
trades and on the basis of physical fit- 
ness. But I refer to combatant troops, 
after such selections have been made. 
For them, no plan has been worked out, 
to my knowledge, whereby they could 
be grouped in accordance with their 
intellectual capacities. The illiterate, 
provided he could understand spoken 
English (and often for some time when 
he could not), would be found in a 
squad next to the holder of a Ph.D. 
degree. I am not unaware that this is 
an evidence of democracy in our serv- 
ice, which makes its emotional appeal. 
But I submit that to take men so varied 
in their intellectual capacity and pre- 
vious experience and subject them to 
the same course of instruction by the 
same teaching methods is to disregard 
all educational experience. 

A few days ago I approached a 
group of about twenty men who were 
being instructed in guard duty. About 
half a dozen of the men, after two 
months in the service, did not know 
their general orders. I then questioned 
them and found that all but one of 
those men could not read English, al- 


though only one of them was a for- 
eigner. In the same group I found one 
who had had three years of college 
work and several who had gone to high 
school. These men who had gone to 
high school and college could have 
been issued our Manual of Interior 
Guard Duty, and in a few days ought 
to have known their orders, and in 
addition been able to pass a creditable 
examination on the entire subject mat- 
ter, except, perhaps, the duties of the 
commissioned officers of the guard. 
The men who could not read English 
ought, to my mind, have been given a 
medal if they learned their general 
orders in six months’ time. To a less 
extent, perhaps, the same thing is true 
of the Infantry Drill Regulations. 

A great advance has been made in 
the system of psychological grading 
that has been employed in most, if not 
all, of our camps. But have we made 
the most of the information that has 
been obtained? I fear in many cases 
we have not acted upon this informa- 
tion, or only after a great loss of time 
both to officers and men, to say nothing 
of the cost. For most illuminating 
proofs of the validity and value of 
psychological grades (not literacy 
tests) I am indebted to Capt. John J. B. 
Morgan, S. C., U. S. Army, who pre- 
pared the Memorandum to Company 
Commanders of Camp Hancock, Ga., 
which is found at the conclusion of this 
article. 

The question of how to quickly and 
effectively train a large army of such 
heterogeneous recruits as are secured 
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by the Selective Service Act will be of If this article may stimulate others to 
such importance in any future war that publish their observations on this fea- 
we may profitably review our recent ture of training a democratic army, the 
experiences, while the impressions of subject-matter will be receiving no more 
our officers are yet vivid. attention than it deserves. 


PsyYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINING Boarp 


909 Pennsylvania Ave. 
Camp Hancock, Ga. 
MEMORANDUM 
To: Company Commanders. 
PROOF AS TO THE VALIDITY OF PSYCHOLOGICAL GRADES 


1. As an experiment Colonel Holden sent to the Psychological Board 74 of 
the best men from the officers in training at the Machine-Gun School as judged by 
their superior officers. Of these, 58 made “A” grades and 16 “B” grades. Noto 
man fell below “B.” 


2. The grades of men failing to receive commissions in the first class com- 
pleting the course at the C. M. G. O. T. S. were compared with the grades of the 
entire six companies. 


a = Ge © UW 2 SS 


Number men in 6 companies in each grade....... 360 220 107 29 3 3 0 
Number who failed in each grade........ .... 37 29 M...~a 3 3 0 
RL dsdeocecadmietddabeeaseteeettncddcniaaann 11.1 13.2 31.8 72.5 106 190 


This shows that within the group admitted to the C. M. G. O. T. S. an “A” 
grade man has about nine chances in ten of getting a commission, a “B” grade 
man has eighty-seven chances in one hundred, a “C+” man has sixty-eight 
chances in one hundred, a “C” man enly twenty-seven chances in one hundred, and 
a “C —” or “D” man is practically out of the race. 

3. Two noncommissioned training companies who were about to be recom- 
mended were sent for examination by Colonel Holden. The results were: 


A B C+ C C D D-orE 


Recommended as sergeants..............+044+ 10 2 3S 4 10 1 0 
Recommended as corporals...............0055 6; 2a OB SS 3% «610 0 
Failing to be assigned... ........00ssceeeeceeee 1 4 128 4 48 12 3 
ee DL rer ae 59 54 34 §=6.22.2 10.6 4.4 0 
EB eg ABH ee ee S$ 3 8 34.7’ BS 6.8 0 
Unassigned (per cent)..........ccceseeeeees 6 8 17 26.1 51.1 52.6 100 


This shows that a company commander only stands six chances in one hun- 
dred of making a mistake in recommending an “A” grade man for a noncom’s. 
warrant. He stands only eight chances in one hundred of making a mistake in 
recommending a “B” man, seventeen in one hundred in recommending a “C +” 
man. The chances are one to four that he is making a blunder if he recommends a 
“C” man, one to two in recommending a “C —” or “D” man, and he can be certain 
that he is in the wrong if he recommends an “E” man. 

4. The psychological examination of the July draft which was later organ- 
ized into the fifth and sixth training groups showed that this camp received a very 
inferior lot of men. 


A B Cc C C D E 
A normal company should contain (per cent).... 5 ay Sep Ss. 5 
The July draft contained (per cent)....,,.....-.0.6 2.7 6.5 19.5 23.8 4.9 11.2 
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Nearly half the July draft were below “C—.” The records of the men from 
this draft who could not learn after six weeks of training were compared with all 
the men in the two groups. ’ 


B C+ C C— D D~—andE 


Entire groups 5 and 6 93 268 832 990 1458 444 
Men who could not learn 0 1 10 ¥# 95 110 


Percentage 9 04 1.2 4.0 6.5 24.8 
It does not pay to take a chance on a man’s intelligence. See what his psycho- 
logical grade ts. 
A low-grade man is invariably disappointing. Do not waste time on him. 
A good executive develops his high-grade men. 
Each man’s grade should be entered on his service record under “Remarks.” 
See that this is done as soon as you get a man so that you can use it. Do not wait 
till he és ready to go overseas. 
Joun J. B. Morcan, 
Captain, S. C., U. S. Army, 
Chief Psychological Examiner. 








The Last Days of the German Army’ 


Oct. 16, 19178. 


(The writer goes on leave to Brus- 
sels, where his father is a German offi- 
cial.) In the train from Charleville to 
Brussels there are so many people that 
it is impossible to believe that leaves 
have really been stopped. It is true that 
the prohibition does not apply to work- 
men, officers’ orderlies, etc. 

There are also many employes, particu- 
larly women, belonging to headquarters 
and other parts of the service of the 
rear; they are going back from well 
within our lines. One would believe 
that the great evacuation of the terri- 
tory occupied by us had already be- 
gun. A boy brings me the 


local paper of Namur, the Echo, which 


has the second note of Wilson. It is 
like a blow in the face given a scoun- 
drel. It shows wretchedly how the 
apostle of peace is crawling at the feet 
of the French generals drunk with vic- 
tory. After all, the capture of Chateau 
Thierry in the early days of June did 
not make us stop fighting either. What 
is Germany going to say? But will 
there be an answer? Or will only gen- 
eral alarm be sounded. “Stand up, 
people of Germany! They want to 
destroy you!” In the train I have been 
talking to officers. According to them 
it is possible that the Kaiser will abdi- 
cate. (If he does it will be in favor of 
his third son, Prince Adalbert. I 
know that it cannot happen as long as 
we have a breath of German will left in 
us. We live in a dark period. d 

The door opens and my mother falls in 
my arms, sobbing, “What a misfor- 


tune!” At once I think that the worst 
has happened, perhaps someone is dead 
in the house and I ask trembling, 
“Who?” My mother answers, “We 
must leave tomorrow.” The 
civil administration urges all Germans 
to send back the women and children; 
railroad cars will be reserved for them. 
Oct. 17. 

At the club it is Thursday and the 
room is particularly full; it will be the 
last time for a while, at least that 
the waiter will have to serve so many 
people. Most of the people present 
have to leave for Germany in eight days. 
The weight of the last events has, so to 
speak, broken the backs of the morale 
of those people. In listening to them 
one realizes that they are almost in a 
panic. I ask Uncle X why he takes 
such an attitude. He seems much sur- 
prised. Ordinarily he carries the flag 
of optimism high, but this evening, “In 
two weeks the French will be in Brus- 
sels.” It is proposed to organize at 
Cologne a bureau of information for 
the members of the club. Z speaks up 
to state with a melancholy expression 
that Cologne will undoubtedly be in the 
zone of operations. 

Oct. 18. 

The coast of Flanders is abandoned. 
The enemy is in Lille, Roubaux, Tour- 
coing and Douai. What joy there must 
be on the other side. To think of that 
joy is more depressing than the depres- 
sion caused by our forced retreat. 
Oct. 20. 

At midnight we go to the North Sta- 
tion to buy the midnight edition of the 
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Courrier de Belgique; it comes out as 
an extra although it is Sunday. The 
great news we are waiting for, our reply 
to Wilson, is not there. The world 
waits. Never have the Belgians fought 
as today to get hold of it. 


Oct. 21. 

In the afternoon the new answer to 
Wilson is published. It makes many 
concessions (the submarine war to the 
limit has stopped), but it is worthy. In 
the streets of the city I have again the 
feeling that I can be seen in uniform. 
During the period of silence which fol- 
lowed the last humiliation imposed by 
Wilson one felt better in civilian 
clothes. Among the brave 
men who have decided to remain is my 
friend Z; he waits on the events (and 
men) which are coming, with the same 
feelings as the pro-German Belgians 
and the Flemings (those unfortunates 
have bet on the wrong horse; they are 
emigrating en masse). 

Oct. 23. 


Namur. It is2a.m.. The train for 
Charleville leaves a little before 4 a. m. 
The great waiting room of the 3d class 
is filled with a crowd which is almost 
alarming. Soldiers lying side by side 
on the floor in the half darkness are 
asleep, others are murmuring in a low 
voice that they want to come in through 
the narrow passage. Where do those 
grey crowds come from, since leaves 
are forbidden? Most of them belong 
to formations which are moving, Army 
Staff, Service of the Rear, but many 
of them are those fellows who never 
look at you when you ask them where 
they are going. They are flankers who 
by profession are always looking for 
their unit, who troop from one infor- 
mation station to another (as long as 
they are fed) and who ask nothing 


more than never to reach their destina- 
tion. Alas, it is no longer our army of 
1917! Here comes the Co- 
logne-Charleville express; it is literally 
taken by assault by an immense and 
brutal crowd. I have difficulty in get- 
ting into a compartment of the first 
class through a window. In the push- 
ing and hustling brutal crowd officers 
are no longer treated with any respect. 
Who would think of saluting when he is 
rushing for the cars? On the 
way the little train passes through the 
valleys of the Thin, Moutier and 
Signy. A soldiery of the rear, cynical 
and undisciplined, automobile drivers 
and men of the train, crowded in the 
cars without light, talk and smoke. One 
would like to push against them, but 
you feel that they would spring at your 
throat. The slang cry constantly re- 
peated is: “Put out the lights. Draw 
your knives. Three men to fight.” Per- 
haps it is only a barrack joke, but the 
outcries are characteristic and show the 
degree of savagery which has been 
reached. Ludendorff, Hindenburg, 
nothing, nothing is sacred any longer 
for that crowd. “Hindenburg is like 
the sun; he rose in the East and is go- 
ing to sink in the West,” and a cackling 
applauds the orator seated in a dark 
corner. The band only stops talking 
when the roar of the enemy airplanes is 
louder than the roar of the train. Sud- 
denly a light bomb falls; it gives light 
to bombard. The train stops; silent 
and immobile, it resembles a beast who 
tries to escape death by not moving. 
In the starry night one hears nothing 
but the powerful roaring of the invisi- 
ble machine as it moves, the 
train reaches the last stop before 
Wasigny. Impossible to telephone. 
“They have taken shelter,” cries some 
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one. Almost at once three formidable 
explosions tear the silence; they have 
got Wasigny. We start to take ad- 
vantage of the time necessary for the 
aviator to go and get some more bombs. 
We pass the red disk and have arrived. 
Among the deserted buildings of the 
station square we hear wounded cry out; 
litter-bearers go by with litters. 

Oct. 25. 

On the right of our sector a heavy 
bombardment. The roads near us are 
being torn up. If the enemy advances 
where he is pressing we shall have to 
fall back to the Meuse as fast as we 
can; at least that is what they say. 
Oct. 27. 

The town of Rethel only receives 
some shrapnel from the enemy; in re- 
turn our men have sacked the place 
which has just been abandoned by its 
inhabitants. Broken mirrors, pillows 
cut open with the feathers coming out, 
pictures cut with knives and bayonets; 
all that means such a stupid and odious 
rage for destruction that when one 
looks at the inside of the houses one 
says, “No, the hordes who have done 
this do not deserve a just and indulgent 
peace.” It seems that Division Head- 
quarters (or some other authority) has 
destroyed in part at least the traces of 
this abominable pillage, from fear of 
some neutral commission like the one 
headed by Baron V. Derlanken, poli- 
tical head of the Brussels cabinet. So 
some of the houses have been swept out 
perfectly, better than they ever had 
been. I go to the artillery group. S. 
wants to let the commanders of bat- 
teries know that we, men of the Guard 
Cavalry, are accused of having pro- 
longed the war by our bravery; this is 
an accusation against us , 
neighbors, among whom are officers. 


He demands what should be done to 
punish such impudence. A little later, 
just before midnight, S. telephones me 
to tell the last news which is only a 
rumor that Ludendorff has gone. I am 
amazed at the calm with which we re- 
ceive a piece of information which 
would have overwhelmed us three 
months ago. 

Oct. 28. 

A package of mail and papers. I 
tead the third note of Wilson, and this 
maddening phrase, “We no longer re- 
fuse to conclude an armistice.” Even 
the cruel reservations of the second 
part of this arrogant edict are power- 
less to affect the magic of this single 
word of armistice, in the mouth of the 
man who has the power to order it. I 
read during part of the night the 
speeches in the Reichstag, and I hear 
the varied voices of a people which 
feels that these days are deciding its 
destiny. 

Oct. 29. 

I admit that during these days I 
have had frequent attacks of rage and 
of sorrow. It is four years that I have 
served faithfully at the front and I do 
not yet have the Iron Cross of the first 
class. the rage which more 
than once poisoned me during the first 
years of the war mounts again, the hate 
against the miserable clique whose 
spirit poisons the regiment and which 
has not yet learned how to judge men 
because its members content themselves 
with measuring them by their own 
incapacity. Formerly during the time 
of the battle of Arras, it was the group 
made up of K. W. S., etc., almost all 
Korpsstudenten, today a new group 
crystallizes itself around V and R (the 
adjutant ef the first class). Certainly 
if I become what I hope for, if I carry 
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out what I have in me, I shall have the 
strength, even in the hours of liberty 
of a freer life, to smile at the orna- 
ments which are hung on the outside of 
The papers bring our new 
answer, the one or only a few lines, 
and which express the hope of our 
people that the allies will state their 
condition. The speeches in the Reich- 
stag are sO passionate because, after 
four years of involuntary silence, all 
German men are talking at once and 
have the right to talk. Accordingly 
today all sorts of things are being said 
which formerly one was wrong in being 
silent about or which the press kept 
silence concerning. As for me, the 
spectacle of all this young liberty which 
moves is very pleasant, even when that 
talker Cohn makes such unpleasant 
revelations as those concerning the 
brutal intervention of Ludendorff in 
political affairs (Lithuania, etc.), or 
when the delegates from Alsace-Lor- 
raine reveal certain moving truths and 
show that the great majority of the 
souls in our imperial province have not 
been won to Germany during the past 
forty-seven years. Enemy bombing 
planes, innumerable and indefatigable, 
attack Wasigny during the night and 
disturb the communications to the rear. 
Perhaps they know that the circulation 
toward the rear is enormous on all our 
roads. The plan for our withdrawal to 
the Meuse is more than ready. I am 
waiting an order at any moment, an 
order which will take us back to that 
new line by sucessive steps. R. has 


men. 


already reconnoitered the positions. It 
is said that we shall go when the enemy 
has gained new advantages on our 
right, there where the fire is continuous 
all day. In thinking on what is going 
on here and in the four great capitals 
of the world, I cannot help myself from 
believing that the war is over. I have 
begun the great liquidation on my own 
account and I shall go on with it in 
spite of the tracts distributed today 
which tell us, “Soldiers, we are still at 
war ; the armistice has not been signed.” 
The rumor runs that the Allies will 
inform us of their conditions on ‘he 
31st. 

Oct. 31. 

From “Leibkurassiere” regiment, 
which we had lent to our neighbors on 
the right today, only 17 men came back, 
I hear. I go through Rethel with my 
men and take from the girl’s school 
some well-preserved furniture. In 
other places I take a mirror, some pic- 
tures, a couch, etc., to ornament our 
observatory. 

Nov. 1. 

I receive a visit from R. He tells 
me of the Italian offensive which has 
driven the Austrians back 30 kilometers 
on one point. If it is true—and how 
can the army of such a rotten state still 
resist?—if it is true, the war for we 
Germans, if it lasts, will be only a ges- 
ture of nobility and beauty. 

Nov. 4. 

We start tonight. In some days of 
march the division should reach the 
Meuse near Mouzon. 


D 








Insurance 


TreASURY DEPARTMENT 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


Wasuincton, December 4, 1918. 


To the Soldiers and Sailors of America: 
Approximately four million officers 
and men of the Army and Navy are 
now insured with the United States 
Government for a grand total of almost 
thirty-seven billion dollars. 

You owe it to yourself and to your 
family to hold on to Uncle Sam’s in- 
surance. It is the strongest, safest, and 
cheapest life insurance ever written. 

For your protection Uncle Sam has 
established the greatest life insurance 
company in the world, a company as 
mighty, as generous, and as democratic 
as the United States Government itself. 
Just as Uncle Sam protected you and 
your loved ones during the war, so he 
stands ready to continue this protection 
through the days of readjustment and 
peace, 

The privilege of continuing your 
government insurance is a valuable 
right given to you as part of the com- 
pensation for your heroic and trium- 
phant services. If you permit the in- 
surance to lapse, you lose that right, 
and you will never be able to regain it. 
But if you keep up your present insur- 
ance—by the regular payment of pre- 
miums—you will be able to change it 
into a standard government policy with- 
out medical examination. Meantime you 
can keep up your present insurance at 
substantially the same low rate. The 
Government will write ordinary life in- 
surance, twenty-payment life, endow- 
ment maturing at age sixty-two, and 
other usual forms of insurance. This 
will be government insurance, at gov- 
ernment rates. 

The United States Government, 
through the Bureau of War Risk In- 
surance of the Treasury Department, 
will safeguard you and your loved ones 
with the spirit and purpose of a repub- 
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lic grateful to its gallant defenders. To 
avail yourself of this protection, you 
must keep up your present insurance. 
Carry back with you to civil life, as an 
aid and an asset, the continued insur- 
ance protection of the United States 
Government. 

Hold on to Uncle Sam’s Insurance! 

W. G. McApoo, 
Secretary. 


Are THey Worth It? 


A STRAIGHT TALK TO SOLDIERS AND 
SAILORS 


Are they worth it? 

When you went to war you thought 
they were worth it. 

You were willing enough to let the 
Government have so many dollars each 
month, taken from your salary as sol- 
diers or sailors, in order to pay for 
government insurance on your life, that 
your folks might be financially pro- 
tected in case of your death. 

Yes; you thought they were worth it 
then. Indeed, so many of you thought 
that your home folks were worth it, 
that the Government promised to pay 
the enormous sum of thirty-seven bil- 
lion dollars to the folks of the men who 
went to fight the country’s battles if 
they should all be killed. 

But now the war is over and you are 
soon to have an honorable discharge. 

The question is: Do you think they 
are worth it now that peace has come? 

Do you think that the homes for 
which you fought are still worth pro- 
tecting by that same life insurance pay- 
ment every month, to the Government, 
on your life? 
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It is a very small payment made by 
you to protect the folks with a good- 
sized sum in case of your death. 

Are they worth it? 

In putting the question to you in this 
blunt way, the Government intends no 
disrespect. 

The fact is that the Government so 
greatly respects the sacrifices you have 
made for the country, and so greatly 
respects the spirit of those folks who 
let you go, that it stands ready to con- 
tinue, for five years, this same insur- 
ance protection for them (as agreed at 
the time you signed the application) if 
you will continue to pay, each month, 
just about the same amount for life in- 
surance as has hitherto been taken out 
of your pay for this purpose. 

Once more, to be emphatic. The con- 
tract you now have with the Govern- 
ment may be kept in force for five years 
after the official termination of the 
war at substantially the same very low 
rate of premium you agreed to pay. 

But from now on the payment must 
be made by you directly, and that fact 
puts it right up to you whether or no 
the folks you fought for are worth 
your continued protection. 

You know, of course, that if you 
fail in your payments your insurance is 
void. 

And now, if you are in any doubt 
about the value of the contract, ask 
your insurance officer if you can secure 
as large a sum of insurance through 
any other channel at anything like the 
cost the Government has provided. 

But perhaps you say that you had 
never thought you could afford so much 
life insurance in peace times, and quite 
likely this would be so under usual con- 
ditions and costs, but the price the Gov- 
ernment charges makes all the differ- 


ence and you should consider the ques- 
tion from that standpoint and—aren’t 
they were worth it. 

The Government believes they are, 
and that is why it earnestly urges you to 
continue to accept the cooperation of 
Uncle Sam in keeping up your contract 
for the protection of the home folks. 

But now let us ask another question : 
Are you worth it? 

Yes, you yourself? The Govern- 
ment thinks you are, thinks so so much 
that Uncle Sam is ready to stay in the 
life insurance business to serve you, 
because you so splendidly served him in 
the day of his peril. 

He will stay in the life insurance 
business so that, at any time within the 
five years after the close of the war, 
you may have a chance to make a per- 
manent contract with him for a life in- 
surance policy that will protect your 
home folks whenever you die and pro- 
tect you—yes, you—by ordinary life in- 
surance, twenty-payment life, endow- 
ment maturing at age 62, or some other 
usual form of insurance. And, mind 
you, you can get this permanent pro- 
tection from Uncle Sam at a rate that 
will be impossible elsewhere, and that, 
too, without a physical examination. 

So, now, here is the proposition : 

lst. Continued government insurance 
under the present contract, at substan- 
tially the present cheap rate for five 
years. 

2nd. Permanent government life in- 
surance, which you can get any time 
during five years at government rates— 
provided you hold on to Uncle Sam’s 
insurance now. 

So you see it comes back again to the 
question: Are they worth it ?—the peo- 
ple for whom you insured when the war 
broke out? 
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And again: Are you worth it? 

If you come out of the war physi- 
cally impaired, you will be unable to 
obtain any life insurance protection 
whatsoever, unless you keep up your 
present insurance with the United 
States Government. Uncle Sam’s 
insurance may be continued and con- 
verted into standard government poli- 
cies, regardless of your physical condi- 
tion. This factor is of the very highest 
importance. 

But leaving your physical condition 
out of consideration, it is to your inter- 
est and to the interest of your family, 
both for the present and for the future, 
to keep up your government insurance. 
Before you leave the service, discuss 
this matter with your commanding offi- 
cer and with the insurance officer at 
your place of duty. He will tell you 
just how to keep up your insurance, 
how to pay your premiums after you 
leave the service, and how you will later 


be able to change into the standard 
forms of government insurance. When 
you are home you can discuss these 
things with the Local Home Service 
Section of the American Red Cross, or 
you can write to the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance, attention Insurance 
Section, Treasury Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Remember, Uncle Sam went into the 
insurance business for your protection 
and for your benefit, and he will stay 
in the insurance business for you, giv- 
ing you the cheapest, strongest, and 
safest insurance possible. 

If you wish to avail yourself of the 
protection, if you wish to obtain for 
yourself and your family the full bene- 
fits given by a grateful republic to its 
fighting forces, then hold on to Uncle 
Sam’s insurance. 

But, after all, don’t forget that the 
fundamental question is: Ark THEY 
Worrts Ir? 





Chevrons and Service Ribbons 


OTHING possibly could have 

been better intentioned than was 

Secretary Baker’s determination 

to permit the placing of a dis- 
tinguishing mark on the uniforms of 
men who, though they have been in the 
military service of the country and 
have performed to the full extent of 
their ability the duties assigned to them 
by their superiors, were deprived, for 
one good reason or another, of the priv- 
ilege of crossing the sea and getting into 
the fighting line. In announcing that 
such men should be entitled to wear a 
silver chevron for each six months of 
service on this side of the water, the 
Secretary admirably stated the fact that 
the work done by these men was in 
every way honorable to them; that in 
many instances it involved many sacri- 
fices; that it was as necessary to the 
achievement of victory as was that done 
by the men on the firing line; and that, 
in its way, it was as deserving of respect 
as was that done by the men who risked 
their lives at the front. 

In appreciation of these truths there 
was general approval in the press of the 
Secretary’s plan, and the assumption 
among civilians was that the army men 
whom the fortunes of war, in most cases 
much against their will, had kept at 
home would be equally pleased. At first 
that seemed to be the case, but now, 
from sources numerous enough to in- 
dicate the existence of a widespread 
feeling, there are coming from the men 
entitled to wear the silver chevron 
whispers to the effect that, instead of 
valuing highly the recognition thus con- 
ferred, they are regarding it with strong 
distaste as emphasizing a distinction, 
inevitably only too large, between them- 
selves and the men to whom came the 
more glorious opportunities of foreign 
service. They claim that service is 
service—that in theory always, and in 
practice usually, the place of its per- 
formance was not a matter of personal 
choice, but of obedience to orders from 


superiors who should have known, and 
by fair assumption did know, where the 
abilities of each man would be of most 
use in attaining the ends for which the 
country entered the war. 

That this should have been the re- 
ception of what unquestionably was 
designed to be a well-earned mark of 
honor is regrettable indeed. Whether 
right or not, the feeling of reluctance 
to wear what is in effect an advertise- 
ment of the fact that the wearer’s sol- 
diering was done 3,000 miles from 
where the bullets flew and the shells 
fell is easily understandable. And there 
really is something to be said, prob- 
ably, in support of the contention that 
a visible differentiation of the two 
classes is undesirable and unjustified. 
If the homestaying had been a matter 
of preference, if all had gone abroad 
who wanted to do so, those who went 
overseas could well demand a mark 
separating them from those who kept 
out of danger, and the latter would 
have deserved to be known of all be- 
holders for what they were. But there 
is no real excuse for drawing such a 
line, and if the silver chevron, in the 
opinion of more than a few supersen- 
sitive men, does draw that line, then the 
invention of the silver chevron is to be 
deplored. Fortunately, there is no com- 
pulsion to wear it, so the grievance of 
those whom it offends is not as bitter 
as it might otherwise be. 


This article from the New York 
Times expresses the view of a great 
many men of the Army, probably of 
the majority of the regular service who 
did not go abroad. Since its appear- 
ance the wearing of this chevron has 
been made mandatory and it will be- 
come of common wear. 

However, there is this to be said on 
the subject: gold lace and silver lace 
both tarnish rapidly, especially when 
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exposed to the weather. In six months 
it is accordingly probably that it will 
be difficult to tell whether the chevrons 
were gold or silver. In eight months 
very few people will care. 

It is our custom to give campaign 
medals, and it would seem that the fol- 
lowing classes of officers and soldiers 
must be considered in their distribution 
for the present war. 

a. Members of the Expeditionary 
Forces who were at any time in Europe 
(except Russia and Siberia) during the 
period from April 6, 1917, to the pro- 
clamation of peace by the President. 

b. Members of the Expeditionary 
Forces in Russia and Siberia during 
the same period. 

c. Members of the forces of occupa- 
tion in Europe, Russia and Siberia. It 
is possible that a part of this force will 
remain beyond the date of the procla- 
mation of peace. 

d. Members of the emergency army 
called to the colors during the war, but 
not employed abroad. 

e. Members of the Regular Army 
who during the emergency of the war 
were employed in the United States or 
its possessions. 


There are precedents for the giving 
of campaign medals in the United States 
Army to troops of all of these classes, 
and it is to be hoped that really well- 
designed medals are in process of manu- 
facture for distribution for those who 
are to have them. If the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s office wants to avoid having to 
answer 3,000,000 letters each with en- 
closures, it will hurry their completion 
so that they may be distributed, if not 
now, at least on discharge. This would 
permit the annotation on the discharge 
papers that the medal had been fur- 
nished. 

Each one of these medals must have 
its appropriate ribbon, and if those 
were decided upon now men entitled 
to them could at once put them on by 
authority of their immediate command- 
ing officer. If this were done the chev- 
rons for war service could be dispensed 
with. There really is no necessity for 
waiting to decide upon a ribbon until 
design of the medal is approved. We 
wear the medal but rarely, only on the 
full dress coat, but the ribbon is worn 
continually. 


® 








Vari ed Ground 


Good Tip From the Morale Branch 

The following is a form letter, de- 
signed to serve as a model of a letter 
to be sent to relatives of men about to 
be discharged, for which the Morale 
Branch desires publicity among com- 
pany commanders before demobiliza- 
tion has disorganized their commands. 
In organizations where there are morale 
officers the matter will be handled by 
them. Inasmuch as but forty morale 
officers have been appointed, officers of 
units without morale officers are urged 
to push the plan, having first secured 
the approval of their commanding 
officer. 

It is highly important for the future 


of the Army and of the country at 
large that our men, when they go back 
home, shall be in a frame of mind to 
create a “bull market” for the Army, 
in the Stock Exchange phrase. They 
must be downright certain that army 
stock is valuable and is bound to in- 


crease in value. They must be proud 
of having serve? in the Army, and they 
must return to families likewise proud 
of their soldiers. This letter is de- 
signed to induce that pride. A similar 
letter from the company commander 
to the man’s family just after his in- 
duction was used at several camps with 
great success, evoking from the fathers 
and mothers, especially of alien birth, 
fervidly grateful replies (Camp Cody 
cast it into Spanish for the benefit of 
Mexican soldiers). Other camps have 
adopted a weekly company letter. Com- 
manding officers who have had experi- 
ence with such letters will probably 
need no urging to use this one; others 


should easily see its good points if ap- 
proached in a tactful way. The letter 
may be modified in accordance with 
the desires of the company commander. 
To produce the best effect it should be 
an individual typed letter over his per- 
sonal signature; if this is not possible, 
the letter may be mimeographed and 
signed in the commanding officer’s 
name. 


SIDE s Seccccccccebdeccs 
ST SEL dos kn hen adn «eh ae 
Es hie Riad ch otaine 6 4ainn 


(Person to be communicated with in 
emergency ) : 


My Dear (Mr. or Mrs.)...... : 


In a few days your soldier will re- 
ceive his honorable discharge and start 
for home. 

He is bringing back many fine quali- 
ties of body and mind which he has 
acquired or developed in the military 
service. The Army has done every- 
thing it could to make him strong, fine, 
self-reliant, yet self-controlled. It re- 
turns him to you a better man. 

You have been an important member 
of that great Army of Encouragement 
and Enthusiasm which helped to make 
him and us all better soldiers. You can 
now be a great help in keeping alive the 
good qualities he is bringing back from 
the Army, in making him as good a citi- 
zen as he has been a good soldier. 

His fare and necessary expenses to 
his home will be paid by the Govern- 
ment. He will receive all pay due him. 
He may, if he wishes, wear his uniform 
for three months from the date of his 
discharge. The Government will also 
allow him to keep up, for the benefit of 
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his family, his insurance at the very 
low rate he is now paying. 

His return to civil life will bring new 
problems for you both to solve. The 
qualities he brings back will help you 
now, aS your encouragement helped 
him while he was away, and in your 
hands and his rests the future of our 
country. 

As his commanding officer, I am 
proud of him. He has done his duty 
well. I, and his comrades, will bid 
him good-bye with deep regret, and wish 
him every success after he returns 
home—that spot in every man’s heart 
no other place can fill. 

Sincerely yours, 


(Signature) 


The Mexican Soldier 

The following observations upon 
soldiers of Mexican stock drafted into 
the Army may still be useful to offi- 
cers who are in contact with such sol- 
diers. These observations are based 
on the psychological examination of a 
large number of Mexicans, and prac- 
tical experience with them at Camp 
Cody, New Mexico, and other~ points. 

The Mexican recruit has been handi- 
capped by unfavorable environment 
and illiteracy, since about 80 per cent 
of the race can neither read nor write. 
General principles mean little to the 
Mexican; he learns by seeing and do- 
ing rather than through the medium of 
language. Since he has no system of 
organized ideals to fall back upon, his 
actions and political views are con- 
trolled by the emotional reaction of the 
moment. He is extremely credulous; 
the idea of checking up a statement 
never occurs to him; if a propagandist’s 
story is so couched as to arouse his 
quick emotions, he becomes an instant 
and temporarily enthusiastic convert. 


In Mexicans of the peon class all these 
characteristics are accentuated, so that 
they are hardly above the mental level 
of children. 

To compensate for their limitations, 
however, the Mexicans have a certain 
personal pride and astute cunning which 
make them resourceful in immediate 
situations. They are easily led by those 
better educated than themselves. They 
may be controlled by kindness and un- 
derstanding. They will react almost 
instinctively to the leadership of their 
officers, provided that these have the 
requisite personality to appeal to them. 
With thorough training, and under 
watchful and sympathetic leaders, the 
Mexican should be able to give a good 
account of himself. 

Mexican soldiers who speak little or 
no English are best handled in develop- 


ment units for combatant training under 
Spanish-speaking officers, according to 


the “Camp Gordon Plan.” In such 
units they should be carefully watched 
and kept free from hostile or disturb- 
ing influences. Efforts should be made 
to find and encourage good N. C. O. 
material among them. Recruits who 
are of such low mentality that they will 
never make effective fighting troops, or 
about 20 per cent of the total number, 
should be separated from the rest and 
assigned to service units. At Camp 
Cody many such men, who had been 
recommended for discharge by the Dis- 
ability Board, have been used with 
much success in the Reclamation Branch 
of the Q. M. Detachment and in the 
Auxiliary Remount Depot. 


® 
It is Stronger Than Gibraltar 


Reports have been received that large 
numbers of men, particularly among the 
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foreign-speaking soldiers, are giving up 
their war risk insurance or are intend- 
ing to give it up when discharged from 
the Army, under the impression that it 
will not be good after their return to 
civil life. Attention is called to Circu- 
lar No. 78, War Department, Novem- 
ber 21, 1918, for immediate action in 
connection with demobilization at their 
stations. Enlisted men should be ad- 
vised that their insurance may be car- 
ried in its present form and at present 
rates for a period of five years after 
leaving the service, and that at any time 
within five years after the termination 
of the war it may be converted into or- 
dinary life, endowment, or other forms 
of insurance, continuing, however, to be 
government insurance. It is suggested 
that the widest publicity, on bulletin 
boards, in camp publications, and espe- 
cially by officers of foreign-speaking 
battalions to their companies, be given 
to Secretary McAdoo’s statement, pub- 
lished in the Official U. S. Bulletin for 
Monday, November 18. 


® 
Protect the Army’s Reputation 


New York City has a floating popu- 
lation of soldiers and sailors which 
every evening numbers many thou- 
sands. Since most of them are stran- 
gers and far from home influences, 
they are subject to many temptations 
inseparable from such _ conditions. 
Other cities and towns are to a less de- 
gree in the same situation. 

The soldiers and sailors in New York 
have attended Bolshevist meetings and 
attacked the speakers, thereby bring- 
ing discredit upon the military estab- 
lishment. However reprehensible were 
the utterances of the speakers, every 
effort should have been made to pre- 


vent the violation of law and order of 
which the men in uniform were guilty. 
Failure to prevent this is directly play- 
ing into the hands of the agitators, who 
are glad to pose as martyrs, and who 
use these attacks as proof of the domi- 
nance of militarism and military op- 
pression, a line of talk that appeals very 
much to their half-baked followers. 
It should be the care of all of us that 
the splendid reputation that the Army 
made before November 11 should not 
become obscured by acts of violence. 


® 
Nationalistic Propaganda 

In addition to Bolshevism there is 
another form of agitation which may 
be used by Germany to obstruct the or- 
derly solution of peace—nationalistic 
propaganda. 

This propaganda, engineered by or 
on behalf of some of the racial groups 
in our polyglot population, offers possi- 
bilities of discord nearly as great as 
those offered by Bolshevism. 

Nationalistic propaganda, however, 
proceeds from a point of view which 
is nearly the antithesis of Bolshevism. 
Bolshevism is the child of economic dis- 
content. It is primarily economic, and 
only secondarily political. Its aim is 
to destroy the existing social fabric and 
to erect in its place something totally 
different. If successful, it might con- 
ceivably lead to internationalism, to a 
world-wide rule of the proletariat, to 
the obliteration of boundaries and the 
confounding of national aspirations. 
Nationalistic agitation, on the other 
hand, is racial in origin and political in 
intent. It would leave the foundations 
of society as they stand at present, 
though it would make changes in the 
superstructure. Instead of abolishing 
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boundaries, it would increase their num- 
ber and draw them more sharply than 
ever. Instead of submerging national 
aspirations beneath the sea of inter- 
nationalism it would realize and accen- 
tuate them. 

The map of Europe, as it has been 
studied by some generations of school- 
boys, is now only a scrap of paper. 
That map, whatever else might be said 
of it, had one virtue—simplicity. Ex- 
cept for the Balkan States, Central and 
Eastern Europe had but three geo- 
graphical divisions: Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, and Russia. Europe, new 


style, is likely to be much more of a 
checker-board. Empires are moribund. 
New nations are being born and old 
nations are being reborn, all on the 
basis of the principle of self-determi- 
nation. 

Now nations may be thus produced 


by autogenesis. But boundaries rarely 
arc. Boundaries require at least two 
signatory parties agreeing together on 
a line of demarcation. It takes two to 
make a boundary, and sometimes the 
two, instead of making a boundary, 
make a quarrel. With Europe full of 
racial groups, seething with resentment 
for long repression in the interest of 
empire, and each determined to get its 
place in the sun, the settlement of boun- 
daries is going to be a knotty business 
for the Peace Conference. 

Let us take two concrete examples. 
Along the eastern coast of the Adriatic 
runs a strip of land keenly desired by 
two races. The Italians have an ex- 
cellent claim to the northern part of this 
disputed territory, by reason of former 
possession and preponderance of Italian 
blood among the population; they have 
a less substantial claim to the region 
south of the Austrian province of Istria, 


based on the territorial pretensions of 
the old Venetian Republic. The popu- 
lation of this southern portion is largely 
Slavic, composed of Slovenes, Croats 
and Serbs, making up the Jugo-Slav, 
or South Slav group of peoples. There 
has in the past been friction between 
Italy and Austria over this vital strip 
of seaboard ; its possession is a potential 
bone of contention between Italy and 
the new Jugo-Slavia. Again, take the 
case of the Lithuanians. The Poles 
assume that a reconstituted independent 
Poland will include that piece of Baltic 
territory to the northeast of the present 
Poland, called Lithuania. The Lithu- 
anians, however, seem not to take the 
thing quite so much for granted. They 
insist that they are racially distinct 
from the Poles and propose to be polit- 
ically distinct. Where shall the boun- 
dary of the new Poland run—outside 
Lithuania or inside? And if inside, 
just where, for between Poland and 
Lithuania is a sort of No Man’s Land, 
inhabited by people part Pole, part 
Lithuanian? 

As in the case of Bolshevism, what 
interest have these racial questions for 
the United States—for the Army? We 
have in the United States large com- 
munities of all these races. They are 
among the latest of our immigrants; 
they have been cast into the melting pot, 
but have not yet emerged from the 
mould as hardened Americans. The 
ties binding them to their former homes 
are still close, their ways of thinking 
are still foreign, their political ideas 
still conform to those they left behind 
them. They are very largely of the 
uneducated class, most susceptible to 
any form of propaganda, the ready 
prey of partisan agitators. The United 
States, as an important party to the 
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Peace Conference, will be called upon 
to take sides in these delicate boundary 
matters. Whichever side the United 
States favors, the other side will be 
aggrieved. There will be nationalist 
propaganda designed to influence Amer- 
ican popular opinion one way or the 
other, and propaganda designed to em- 
barrass the Government, no matter what 
decisions are reached by our delegates. 
Much of this propaganda may be of a 
sort calculated to create dissension 
among the Allies. Herein lies its great- 
est danger, and Germany’s greatest op- 
portunity. If Germany, for instance, 
by fomenting strife between the Italians 
and the Jugo-Slavs, can split the Peace 
Conference, she may be able to escape 
paying that full price for her crimes 
which the united Allies would demand 
of her. If she can split public opinion 
in this country, so that the American 
people shall appear not to be solidly in 
favor of our peace program, she will 
have accomplished something toward 
the same end. 

One form of propaganda Germany 
is certain to attempt—that designed to 
produce an amelioration of the terms 
imposed on her. We are likely to hear 
a good deal of talk to the effect that the 
Kaiser was responsible for the war, or 
the Junkers, or the military autocracy, 
and that the German people had no 
part in it. Especially will this be so if 
Germany emerges as a well-organized 
republic. Then we shall hear from the 
sentimentalists, the pacifists, the radi- 
cals, the pro-Germans, and even from 
many loyal German-Americans, that it 
is wrong to punish the German people 
for what their rulers did, wrong to 
take territory away from them, wrong 
to exact indemnity, wrong to drive a 
reformed Germany to Bolshevism and 


despair. Some of this talk will be sin- 
cere, some of it will be directly inspired 
from Germany, and all of it will be 
capable of making trouble. 

Nor has the Irish question yet been 
laid at rest. Irish extremists of the 
Jeremiah O’Leary type will probably 
make another attempt to get this coun- 
try to commit itself in favor of Ireland’s 
complete separation from the British 
Empire, and thus to embroil us with 
England. In view of Germany’s rec- 
ord on the Irish question she will be 
far from discouraging such attempts. 
From her point of view they will be in- 
valuable. 


® 


Infantry Organization 


Of course there is a lot of discussion 
as to our present and future organiza- 
tion, all of which is practical talk by 
men who have commanded the different 
units in training camps and in actual 
fighting in France. 

They all seem to believe that each 
half-platoon should be a complete unit, 
containing runners, hand and rifle gren- 
adiers, automatics, and bombers and 
riflemen. This would necessitate the 
addition of one squad of riflemen to 
the first half-platoon and the organiza- 
tion of the second half-platoon to be 
identical with the first half-platoon. 
Then to the platoon add 2 cooks, 2 
buglers, 4 mechanics, make the platoon 
sergeant, first half-platoon, a mess ser- 
geant; and the platoon sergeant, sec- 
ond half-platoon, a supply sergeant; 
add one captain, one first lieutenant, 
one second lieutenant, and you have a 
peace-strength company of 3 officers and 
102 enlisted, which in time of war can 
be expanded to 4 platoons, making a 
war-strength company. 
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In other words, increase the pres- 
ent platoon to 8 squads instead of the 
present 7, add your officers, cooks, etc., 
and your present platoon becomes a 
peace-strength company. 

Four of these peace companies form 
a battalion, four (or three) peace 
battalions form a regiment, with the 
addition of skeleton machine-gun com- 
pany, supply company, and headquar- 
ters company. 

Two regiments form a brigade, and 
so on. 

This gives a trained nucleus in peace 
time capable of rapid expansion in war 
time, and, what appears to be more im- 
portant, gives us trained officers for an 
emergency, which is what we most 


lacked in this war. Experience has 
shown that men can be trained in a 
comparatively short time, but that offi- 
cers above the grade of lieutenant 
require something more than three 
months (or six months even) in a train- 
ing camp. 

By this method the present lieutenant 
commanding a platoon becomes a cap- 
tain, the captain a major, the major a 
colonel and the colonel a_ brigadier 
(speaking not of promotion, but of 
grade). 


There are grave’ doubts as to the 
value of the brigade in war time. From 
what can be learned, it simply worked 
for confusion during a battle. 





Editorial Department 


The Future and Training 


Now that the end of the great war 
seems to be in sight, and we are al- 
ready taking measures to turn our 
energies back into peace channels, the 
voices of the pacifist and the man who 
profits nothing by experience, as well 
as the pro-German, are already in evi- 
dence to assure us that now is the day 
of enduring peace, and anything that 
savors Of military preparedness is 
quite out of place. The argument is ad- 
vanced that we have demonstrated by 
our magnificent response to the des- 
perate need, when it arose, that we are 
capable of defending not only ourselves 
but the cause of world liberty with the 
instruments at hand before this war. 
They see no necessity for taking care- 
ful thought of military matters and con- 
ditions and acting with a view to future 
needs. Those who are not sure that 
there will be no more wars are sure 
that we could easily and quickly assume 
an effective war status from one of 
peace, because—“‘Haven’t we demon- 
strated it in the past year and a half?” 

Nothing could be more fallacious. 
Those who would have us believe that 
more and better preparation is not nec- 
essary to our future welfare overlook, 
either ignorantly or maliciously, the 
very foundation of our success. The 
fact that Britain and France fought 
our battle for over two years before we 
recognized it as ours, and that they then 
held off an enemy by desperate effort 
for more than another year while we 
were getting ready, is not taken into 
account. 

In the face of herculean efforts put 


forth in our training camps to organize, 
train, and equip the National Guard and 
the draft, and in the face of the fact 
that some were not considered fit after 
a year’s work, it is asserted that we 
have shown ability to protect ourselves. 

What if the blow had fallen on us 
instead of upon Belgium? What if the 
French and British could not have held 
out? Can anyone, considering these 
possibilities, believe that we were safe? 
Can anyone now claim that “a million 
men would spring to arms” overnight, 
or that, if they did, it would avail? Not 
anyone who is familiar, in small part 
even, with the mighty efforts, the hard 
work, the steel determination to make 
an army that would give a good account 
of itself. We who had part in this 
work are proud of the result, our armies 
in France have made history that blazes 
with glory, but it was after by far the 
most painstaking and arduous course 
of training to which Americans were 
ever subjected. 

This splendid showing was the direct 
result of a new departure in American 
practice. It is the first time in our 
history that professional military men 
have been given the opportunity to or- 
ganize, equip and operate armies with- 
out political civilian dominance. It is 
the first time in our history that trained, 
educated, professional soldiers were 
recognized as per se the ones to exer- 
cise command. It is the first time in 
our history that politicians and their 
friends have not been appointed to com- 
mand in the army with rank from lieu- 
tenant to major general. It is the first 
time in our history that it has been con- 
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sidered necessary to give prospective 
officers a military education, pitifully 
meager though it was, before they were 
considered fit to have control of the 
lives of men. 

What has been the result of this new 
departure? There is not an incident 
in this war, since we entered it, of 
American troops refusing to fight, of 
their becoming a frightened, undisci- 
plined, retreating mob, or of their be- 
ing led (if so it can be called) to their 
inexcusable slaughter. Yet every one 
of these regrettable incidents appears 
not once but many times on the pages of 
our military history. 

If we had been as well prepared when 
this war started as we were at the close, 
it is extremely doubtful if any war 
would have occurred; or, if it had, it 
would have ended at our threat of going 
into it—and there are some 60,000 of 
our dead who would now be alive. The 
cost of this preparation for twenty 
years preceding probably would have 
been about one-fourth of the war cost 
also. 

So we are for preparation for pos- 
sible future wars while we are also for 
avoiding them by all honorable means, 
as long as it can be done with honor, 
But there are other reasons why this 
country should now inaugurate a scien- 
tific development of its youth for pos- 
sible war—the by-product advantages. 
First and foremost of these is the phys- 
ical development of the race. Select 
any acquaintance whom you knew be- 
fore he went into the Army and look at 
him now. You will have a hard time 
finding one out of the possible hundreds 
you may know who is not sturdier, 
stronger, healthier than before he be- 
came a soldier. His eye is clearer; his 
complexion is better. He shows the re- 


sult of regular living, systematic exer- 
cise, proper rest, wholesome food well 
prepared, sanitary surroundings and 
personal hygiene. He may be a young 
man who has had better than the aver- 
age opportunities for education, a home 
where comfort and refinement were in 
evidence and where plenty of tempting 
food was had. Even so, the above re- 
marks, with perhaps one per cent ex- 
ception, are true. Isn’t this alone argu- 
ment enough for putting all young 
Americans through a course of army 
training? Isn’t this worth a year of 
their lives? 

Then, again, the average American 
boy is famous for wanting his own way ; 
he is apt to think father and mother are 
all right, but not quite up to his stand- 
ard; he does not take kindly to their 
guidance and suggestion—in a word, he 
is independent. A course of army train- 
ing instills discipline, and the recipient 
finds that consideration of others is 
necessary. Respect for authority is in- 
culcated. Can anyone doubt that, with 
our lax observance of law, this will not 
help? 

There is no argument against the 
proposition that we all owe service to 
our country in exchange for the benefits 
derived. There can be no argument 
with the observant against the benefits, 
to the individual, of military training. 
Therefore, why consider anything less 
than universal military training for all 
our boys? Substitutes and imitations 
neither give protection to our country 
nor benefit the individual. If we can 
get military matters out of politics and 
consider them in the same way that we 
do schools—merely another branch of 
training for our youth—even if we neg- 
lect the other aspect, we shall have ad- 
vanced a big step. 
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Reserve Officers 


With demobilization a number of or- 
ganizations which have belonged to the 
Army or which have cooperated with 
the Army will completely disappear, as 
they met needs which were created by 
the situation and probably have no 
place in our permanent Army. How- 
ever, it must not be forgotten that the 
need for these men, or some of them, 
may again arise and under conditions 
which, although they cannot be fore- 
seen, yet must be considered and pro- 
vided against. 

Such men are normally engaged in 
industrial, scientific and scholastic pur- 
suits. If they are discharged now with- 
out any consideration of their possible 
future use it may again be necessary to 
comb industry and the colleges to ob- 
iain them or similar men. This condi- 
tion can be met by the officers’ reserve 
list, and it would be well to use earnest 
effort to obtain and record the qualifica- 
tions of such men as reserve officers in 
view of any future use, and urge them 
to apply for appointment on discharge. 
Reserve officers should be not only for 
the line but for the special services. In 
such special services they could, with 
their own consent, be called to service 
for temporary periods for the execution 
oi special work or as consultants. 

It is thought that this could be done 
by incorporating, in any reorganization 
plan, a general provision providing that 
reserve officers of the line, staff, and 
special services will be enrolled subject 
to mobilization in time of hostilities or 
threatened hostilities and in time of 
peace subject to service with their own 
consent. 

It is obvious that this is important. In 
the old days one was in the Army or 


out of it. With this war has come the 
new conception that no one can really 


say that he is out of it. The uniformed 


S. O. S. in France is only the continua- 
tion of the ununiformed S. O. S. at 
Having found that hard and 
fast lines are impossible in time of war, 
there really seems no good reason why 
they should be drawn in time of peace. 


home. 


Such an extension of the use of re- 
serve officers would seem both expe- 
dient and economical. It would give a 
means of employing men who now can- 
not be obtained. It would aid in doing 
away with the rigidity, the barrier, be- 
tween the Army and the people beside 
whom it lives. 

Take, for example, the question of 
the defense of suits brought against the 
United States for the infringement of 
patents. There will be a good many of 
them after this war. Will it be nec- 
essary to add, to the judge advocates, 
lawyers skilled in patent law, or will it 
be found better to endeavor to employ 
consultants who remain civilians? It 
would seem that a patent lawyer who 
was a reserve officer could, with his 
consent, be called to service for the de- 
fense of certain cases. He would cost 
the Government less than if he were 
employed as a consultant, much less 
than if he were taken in the permanent 
service as a specialist. His own advan- 
tage would come chiefly in the advertise- 
ment of the fact that the Government 
thought him so good a patent lawyer 
that it had selected him for the defense 
of patent suits. If the Government 
considered him so competent, it would 
pay private individuals to consider his 
capacities with the view of retaining 
him in patent cases. 
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Reconstruction 


The article on British demobilization 
plans in this number of the INFANTRY 
JouRNAL shows how complicated is the 
problem there, but it does not in the 
least follow that it was considered to 
be equally complicated in the United 
States. Indeed the term reconstruction 
can be properly employed in Great 
Britain, while here it perhaps amounts 
only to demobilization. 

There they have to rebuild and read- 
just to find places for the men who 
went to war. Here it seems to be con- 
sidered a matter of going back to places 
which are ready. Of course this is a 
very general statement, for there will 
be many individuals who find their old 
posts filled and many who will not want 
to go back to their old jobs even if they 
were not filled but who want something 
better or, at least, something different. 
This will require time and looking for, 
but nevertheless it seems safe to say 
that in these broad United States it is 
considered that a man can find some- 
thing to do if he is willing to do it. 

Some 3,000,000 men have gone into 
the armed forces of the United States 
and probably some 11,000,000 are em- 
ployed in war industries. In regard to 
the war industries it does not neces- 


sarily follow that they all will be closed 
down. Probably a good many will be 
converted and continue making things 
of use in times of peace. Then the 
United States has a population of 100,- 
000,000, and nevertheless absorbed and 
put to work a yearly immigration of 
1,000,000 a year prior to the war. We 
are accordingly short of those men, for 
immigration has stopped during the 
war. 

In Great Britain, prior to the war, 
the density of population was such that 
normally the labor market was close to 
saturation. In this country it never has 
been permanently saturated, which must 
not be taken to mean that every man 
has been able to find waiting for him 
just round the corner exactly the kind 
of job he wanted at just exactly the 
wages he knew he was worth. 

It will be interesting to compare how 
the two systems of demobilization have 
worked out, ours and the British, by, 
say, April, 1919. 

The INFANTRY JOURNAL published an 
article on “Demobilization” in July, 
1918, in which the writer called atten- 
tion to our problems and warned that it 
was by no means too early to begin their 
consideration. 


D 





Book Revi cws 


Military English. Official correspond- 
ence, orders, messages and reports. 
For use in courses allied to instruc- 
tion in military science and tactics. 
By Percy Waldron Long, Ph.D., 
Captain and Adjutant, Harvard R. 
O. T. C. Adjutant in the School of 
Adjutants, Plattsburg (now Second 
Lieutenant, Infantry, U. S. A.), and 
Frank Wilson Cheney Hersey, A.M.., 
Instructor in English in Harvard 
University; First Lieutenant, Har- 
vard R. O. T. C., Co-Author of Eng- 
lish Composition. New York: The 
Macmilian Company, 1918. Cloth, 
16mo, 121 pages. Price, 75 cents. 


The most direct purpose which this 
vook serves is to teach the soldier stu- 
dent or the prospective officer how to 
write the correspondence, orders, mes- 
sages and reports which will be re- 
quired of him, and which he will be 
called upon to understand even if he 
does not write them. The book gives 
instructions, models, and exercises 


which cover those parts of paperwork 


which require composition. Through- 
out the chapters emphasis is laid on the 
essential features of military language, 
on clearness, brevity and precision. 
The last chapter contains many famous 
orders which illustrate those qualities 
of a leader’s style which make for the 
upbuilding of morale. 

An interesting feature of this book is 
a chapter on soldiers’ letters home in 
which suggestions are given as to what 
they should be, while examples of some 
excellent letters of this class are fur- 
nished. The subject of reports and 
diaries, including war diaries, is well 
worth studying. The final histories of 
the war will have recourse to such ma- 


terial in tracing the success and failure 
of major plans, but it is unfortunately 
not probable that the historians who 
have to employ them will find much of 
those they work over as good as the ex- 
amples in this book. 


® 


Handbook of Northern France, by Wil- 
liam Morris Davis, $.D., Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Geology (Emeritus), Har- 
vard University. Cambridge, Mass. : 
Harvard University Press, 1918. 
Cloth, 12mo, 174 pages. Price, $1.00. 


This book was written with the ap- 
proval of the Geography Commitiee, 
National the 
officers of our army who desired to 
learn something of the physical features 
of France. 


Research Council, for 


The book is not a guide 
book but a description of the physical 
features of the country in which the 
United States Army has been operating. 
The descriptions have been prepared 
with constant reference to the large 
scale maps of the French General Staff, 
maps 


from which certain small rect- 


angles are reproduced. Generalized 
bird’s-eye views are given, sketched 
from them, and other maps to assist the 
reader in visualizing the districts thus 
represented. 

The time has passed when this book 
would be of value for operations, but 
the time has come when many men will 
be writing about operations and ex- 
plaining what they did. This book will 
be of continuing assistance in the writ- 
ing about the war, in the writing which 


has hardly as yet begun. 
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America in France, by Frederick 
Palmer. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Company, 1918. 479 pages. Price, 
$1.50. 

This is an excellent book which de- 
serves the large sale which it doubtless 
has. The author knows wars and has 
been at the General Headquarters of 
the American armies in France from 
the beginning of our share in this one. 
sefore that he was with the armies of 
the other belligerents, so by his expe- 
rience he was well fitted to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity to write this 
book, an opportunity of which he has 
so well availed himself. 

He tells the story of the growth and 
development of our Army in France, 
reviews the difficulties which were 
overcome, and recounts our battles 
until the end of September, 1918, a 
series of victories beginning with the 
one of July 18, when, as the author well 
says, “we did not dash the cup of vic- 
tory from our enemy’s lips; we 
smashed it into splinters in his face.” 

It is a fine and proud story of high 
endeavor, and the author’s account of 
our divisions gives the soldier reader 
but one regret, that he was not with 


them. Of course it is not a book which 
goes into details, and it ignores contro- 
versies. There will be enough details 
and enough controversies during the 
coming years. It well may be that Gen- 
eral A. should have received a corps in 
place of General B., that General C. 
was not as highly skilled in the tech- 
nical niceties of his art as a man in his 
position is presumed to be. It may be 
that the school at Leavenworth had not 
properly prepared its students for the 
conduct of great war; it may be that 
we could have advanced after seizing 
the St. Mihiel salient; it may be that, 
great as was the glory the Marines won 
at Belleau Wood, yet there were other 
soldiers of the United States present 
who shared in that glory. These things 
will long be debated, but the broad 
lines of the story will remain un- 
changed; the greatness and success of 
our effort, the fierce valor of our men, 
the splendor and glory of our success 
in which every man who had his part 
on the lines or behind them has his 
share. Together they form a story 
which makes the reader very proud of 
being a citizen of these United States. 
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THE UNITED STATES 
INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


“The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency of the Infan- 
try arm of the military service of our country by maintaining its best standards 
and traditions, by fostering esprit de corps, by the dissemination of professional 
knowledge, and by exchange of ideas as to the utilization of such knowledge with 
particular reference to the réle of Infantry in modern war.’—Article III of the 
Constitution. 
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OFFICERS 


President: 
Maj. Gen. E. F. Girenn, U. S. Army. 


Vice-President: 
May. Gen. E. F. Gienn, U. S. Army. 
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Of Interest to Members | 


The importance of keeping the of- 
fice notified of changes of address 
grows each day, instead of diminishing, 
because with so many organizations on 
the priority list and so many compa- 
nies and individuals returning to the 
United States, very many copies of 
the INFANTRY JOURNAL are going 
astray. 

We have also repeatedly called at- 
tention to the fact that where renewals 
of subscriptions or payment of dues are 
not made promptly the names of mem- 
bers and subscribers are dropped from 
the mailing list, and thereafter we do 
not attempt to communicate with them 
personally. 

There are several reasons for this 
course, largely economic. The natural 
assumption is that, if an officer does 
not respond to the several notices sent 
him, he is not interested in the JouRNAL 


and it is a waste of postage and time 
to continue writing. During the past 
eighteen months, also, clerks have been 
difficult to get and keep, and salaries 
are too high to afford to employ the 
clerks on unremunerative work. 

3y our enforced action we know that 
the names of many old members of the 
Infantry Association have unwittingly 
been dropped from the rolls, but inex- 
perienced clerks could not differentiate 
in names and the editor himself could 
not spare the time to go over ten 
thousand-odd names and separate the 
wheat from the chaff. 

The net result of what we are driv- 
ing at is that the older members of the 
Association, and the newer members 
who are interested, must write to us 
if they are not receiving the JouRNAL 
regularly. The status of any member 
will be cheerfully revealed to him on 
inquiry. 





THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 
Union Trust Burtprne 
Wasuincton, D. C. 


Please change my address to: 








(Rank) 








(Address) 








(Olid Address) 
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Application Blank 


THE SECRETARY, 

United States Infantry Association, 

Union Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Sir: 

Please enroll me as a member of the United States 
Infantry Association. I enclose herewith , 
for $3.00 for the first year’s dues and subscription to 
THE INFANTRY JOURNAL, which please send until further 
notice to the address given above. 


Respectfully, 


Dues and subscription $3 a year, payable in advance 
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Infantry Journal Advertiser 


GENTLE HINTs Wasnincton, D. C. 
No. 50. Fesruary 1, 1919. 


1. Officers returning from overseas report that our troops there 
are now undergoing more intensive training than at any previous 
time. 


2. This is the most encouraging bit of news that we have had in 





a long time, because it proves that our commanders are too wise to 
let the men slump, or discipline relax, which would be the most natural 
tendency under the circumstances. 


3. It proves too that while we were a bit slow in getting under 
way, all the manifold resources of our great country were marshalling 
for the grand push, and had not the canny Hun beat us to it by the 
armistice, he and his precious country would soon have been over- 
whelmed by the forces of civilization and righteousness. 


4. The attitude of our overseas commanders—several of them 
officers of our Association—speaks well for the future of the INFANTRY 
Journav. If they do not permit their men to let down the bars now, 
and overcome natural tendencies, neither will they permit the INFAN- 
TRY JOURNAL to retrace one step of the way in the enviable record so 
far made. 


5. So we may all look forward to the future of an even greater 
and more influential magazine than that of the past. 


6. There is but one way to progress and that is to hitch your 
wagon to a star. This is what we have done. It is the Infantry 
Way! It is the Only Way! 
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